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THE MANAGEMENT OF A FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE CLASS 


(Author's Summary.—A discussion of principles and techniques relating to 
the efficient planning and administration of the recitation period, control of 
discipline and routine, etc., with description of a conventionalized lesson plan 
for a 55 minute period with supervised study.) 


HE principles of class management in their relation to the effi- 
cient ordering of the learning environment, and the effective 
control of discipline, are without doubt equally operative in all teach- 
ing situations. The foreign language class, by virtue of the nature 
of its subject-matter, however, affords many opportunities for unique 
types of control which the sciences, the social studies, and the fine 


arts do not. The fact that these resources are not always apparent 
to the novice in the field has suggested the advisability of calling 
attention to them in written form. 

So much depends upon a proper beginning of the class hour that 
special consideration is due the method of opening the recitation. To 
devote a minute or more each period calling students to order with 
repeated vociferications of “Attention please!” “The bell has rung!” 
“Stop talking, John!” “Sit down, James!” (trite expressions of the 
unskilled!) or, which is worse, to pose in front of the room, hand 
on hip, frown on face—in silent defiance of the whole class—not 
only mitigates against an atmosphere of goodwill and industry, but 
sets an uneven tempo for the entire period. In the best classes these 
stereotyped, typically school-marm phrases, are replaced by the ex- 
change of salutations in the foreign language between the instructor 
and pupils. In these classes the greetings serve as a call to order; 
after them the instructor immediately proceeds to the work of the day, 
conducting the recitation with such dispatch, and keeping the stu- 
dents so interestedly occupied, 1 1at no occasion for distraction arises. 
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With incorrigible classes it may be necessary to resort to the 
ue expedient of having all pupils rise when the instructor enters the room. 
This plan requires the teacher to step into the hall for a few seconds 
before the beginning of the period, and to reenter promptly as the 
final bell rings. While the students are standing, the teacher ad- 
dresses the salutations to the class, who reply in concert in the foreign 
language, and then, at the request of the instructor, take their seats. 
“= The seating of the group serves as an implied signal that the lesson 
= has begun. Henceforth the recitation is so thoroughly organized, and 
| so expeditiously conducted, that all students are collectively engaged 
= in some profitable activity every moment of the class period. 

The custom of rising when the teacher enters usually appeals to 
pupils of junior high-school age, especially when they realize that 
this practice is prevalent in almost all elementary and intermediate 
schools of Europe. And indeed it will be found that this method of 
coming to order gives the classroom a distinctive atmosphere, inter- 
esting and impressive by virtue of its variety and welcome relief from 
the monotony of a uniform precedure in all classes. Lest it be 
te thought that this custom is merely a carryover of an old grammar 
school formality—that it is an artificial, quasi-military requirement, 
unrelated to daily life, and easily converted into a mechanized rou- 
tine—let it be said that in addition to facilitating discipline and giv- 
ing character to the recitation, it habituates the students to the 
practice of one of the most common courtesies of social convention— 
: that of rising when an older person, guest, or lady enters the room. 

Written work that has been assigned for completion outside of 
class is best collected immediately after the group is seated. Neg- 
ligence in this particular encourages unnecessary fumbling of papers, 
exchange and comparison of home-work, fidgeting with pens and 
pencils, and the distraction of the pupils’ minds from the lesson. 
The early collection of all home assignments is the most effective 
way to accustom students to completing their work before class, 
and to secure their undivided attention to the immediate activities 
of the recitation. Written work is best assembled by requesting ‘ 
each student to pass his paper to the pupil ahead of him. The 
; occupants of the front seats should check on the presence or ab- 4 
sence, and completeness, of the papers for their rows, and report 
this information to the teacher. This procedure provides an effective 
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MANAGEMENT OF A FOREIGN LANGUAGE CLASS 3 


method of taking the attendance, and exerts a beneficial influence 
upon the class by reason of its objective check on individual per- 
formance. Similarly papers are best distributed by counting out 
the number for each row to the occupants of the front seats, and 
directing the pupils each to take one, and relay the remainder to 
the students behind. The employment of monitors for these services 
is in general undesirable, since it occasions unnecessary movement 
in the classroom, with its inevitable accompaniment of noise and 
conversation. 

Even the simple practice of relaying papers readily occasions 
distraction. It is best, therefore, to entertain some form of indi- 
vidual recitation while the passing of materials is in progress. The 
recitation may well be an oral review of some routine element of 
language, such as the numbers, the conjugation of some previously 
studied irregular verb, a poem, or a linguistic exercise.’ The 
necessity of maintaining quiet for such a recitation provides a 
natural setting for mannerly conduct, and rationalizes discipline. 
Any distraction now becomes a direct offence, not merely against 
the individual reciting, but also against the class as a whole, and 
not, as is so frequently the case, merely a violation of the teacher’s 
personal notions of quiet and good discipline. During these recita- 
tions the instructor may attend to the details of assembling the 
written work, returning graded papers, and checking the attendance. 
Wherever possible, the actual filling out of the absence notices should 
be entrusted to a willing and competent student. All this preliminary 
activity need occupy a maximum of only three minutes, and, if 
intelligently directed, can be converted into an educationally profit- 
able experience for every member of the group. 

Beyond this point, the instructional procedure obviously depends 


*The interested reader will find abundant illustrative material in the writer’s 

“Method for the Large Foreign Language Class”; in Hispania, vol. 12, no. 
2, pp. 189-194. (March, 1929) 

“Facilitating Recall in Language Work”; in Hispania, vol. 10, no. 4, pp. 
257-264. (October, 1927) 

“Type-Forms as Media of Instruction in Spanish”; in The Modern Lan- 
guages Forum, vol. 13, no. 3, pp. 7-10. (June, 1928) 

“Contextual Settings as Auxiliaries to Recall”; in The Modern Language 
Forum, vol. 12, no. 4. (October, 1927) 

“Group Work in Language Teaching”; in The High School Teacher, vol. 
3, no. 9, pp. 379-380. (November, 1927) 
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4 WALTER V. KAULFERS 


upon the nature of the lesson—according to whether it is of the re- 
view, appreciation, testing, drill, lecture, demonstration, or exposi- 
tory type. Normally, the class work will pass through the five 
fundamental operations of the accompanying conventionalized les- 
son-plan—the review drill, diagnostic test, remedial recitation, recita- 
tion proper, assignment and supervised study: 


CONVENTIONALIZED LESSON PLAN FOR A 55 MINUTE PERIOD WITH 
SUPERVISED STUDY 
3 Minutes: 
Exchange of greetings 
Seating of class 
For Collection and return of papers 
simultaneous? Checking of attendance 
performance | Oral review recitations 


5 to 7 Minutes: 
Oral review drill: Routine elements 


5 to 7 Minutes: 


*Diagnostic test on daily assignment 


3 to 5 Minutes: 


Remedial instruction; e.g., 
Discussion of test items 
Re-teaching of difficult subject matter 


10 to 15 Minutes: 


Recitation on the daily assignment: e.g., 
Discussion and correction of written work or 
Oral reading or 
Question-answer exercises or 
Dramatizations, etc. 


25 to 30 Minutes: 


* Assignment and supervised study: e.g., 
Preview of the assignment 
Group guidance in methods of work > 
Individual independent study 


2 Minutes: 


Preparation for adjournment; e.g., 
Collection of materials 


* Omitted one day weekly in favor of interesting supplementary activities 
calculated to promote efficiency in the worthy use of leisure. 
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Passing of waste basket 
Leave-taking 
Dismissal 


The review drill is programmed first, partly because as an activity 
involving undivided concentration and focalization of attention, it 
is best conducted near the beginning of the hour, when the danger 
of fatigue is negligible, and partly because, as a recapitulatory pro- 
cess, it serves more effectively as a foundation and preparation for 
the work of the day if conducted at this time than if deferred to 
a later part of the period. As far as possible, the drill should be 
confined to practice with the routine elements of la: guage—con- 
jugations, pronunciation exercises, numbers, etc.,—whic 1 require fre- 
quent repetition for retention and mastery. To save time, and to 
maintain order by keeping all pupils simultaneously occupied, the 
drill may well be oral and insure the extensive use of group work.? 

The test over the day’s assignment should rarely exceed ten min- 
utes, and should be exclusively of the diagnostic type, in order to 
serve as a teaching as well as testing device. It should supply both 
the material and motive for the ensuing remedial work. If the 
questions are sufficiently objective to permit of uniform grading from 
a standard key, the test can readily be checked by the students 
themselves through an exchange and correction of papers,’ with 
much profit to the individual pupil, and no mean saving of time 
for the teacher. A brief test, administered each day, is much to 
be preferred to a longer weekly or bi-weekly examination, merely 


*To facilitate accurate concert work, each group response should regularly 
be preceded by two or more individual test recitations to determine the degree 
of mastery shared by the class as a whole. 

* Recent experimental studies have proved this method to be the mos‘ 
profitable to the students. See: Francis D. Curtis and Gerald G. Woods, “A 
Study of the Relative Teaching Values of Four Common Practices in Correcting 
Examination Papers”; in The School Review, vol. 37, no. 8, pp. 615-623. (October, 
(1929). 

Notwithstanding certain conservative prejudices, pupil exchange and cor- 
rection of new type tests and objective types of class work can be employed 
in even the lowest grades of the junior high school. Dishonesty can be avoided 
by frequently altering the method of exchange so that no pupil will constantly 
receive the same paper. Errors in the checking of work under this system are 
probably no greater than the teacher himself would make in the haste of cor- 
recting all papers without assistance. 
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6 WALTER V. KAULFERS 


for testing purposes. It serves as an effective (even if artificial) 
stimulus to the regular preparation of the daily assignments—the 
importance of which is self-evident in foreign language work—and 
reduces the tendency toward the superficial and purely transitory 
learning of subject matter that results from “cramming.” 

The psychological time to correct errors, and to reteach difficult 
items of subject matter, is immediately upon the completion of a 
test, when the minds of the pupils are still focused on the questions, 
and the intellectual curiosity of each student is aroused by his genu- 
ine desire to know how he fared. Information imparted on such 
occasions is destined to be attended with far more interest, and to 
be retained much longer by the pupils, than subject matter presented 
categorically in less auspicious circumstances. For this reason the 
discussion of the daily test should form an integral part of every re- 
medial recitation. 

The recitation proper will normally center about the correction 
or discussion of the day’s assignment. If the preparation has been 
a written lesson, such as a completion or translation exercise, it is 
well to have several students write parts of their work on the board 
for class criticism and evaluation.‘ The students selected should 
always represent a cross section of the ability of the group. To call 
only on the best pupils tends to make the weak students feel out- 
classed, while to call repeatedly on the dullards tends to dampen 
initiative, and to lower achievement, by impressing the group with 
the seemingly general inefficiency of the class work.° 


While the board work is in progress,® individual recitations, with 
occasional concert work, may be undertaken on the day’s assignments. 


“Board work should always be done directly from the text or assignment 
sheets, without reference to papers or notes. Executed in this way it affords 
the student additional practice in independent work, and provides some index 
to the originality of his performance on the home assignment. 

*It is well to note parenthetically that ability should always be distributed 
evenly through the class in order to avoid congestion of poor students in one 
section or corner of the room. Negligent students can often be stimulated to 
greater effort by being seated among industrious classmates from whom they 
may learn that careless, incomplete, or slovenly work is by no means the rule 
in the class. 

* As a rule, it is preferable to have the exercises written on the back or 
side boards in order that the attention of the class may not be distracted during 


these recitations. 
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As soon as the board is ready for inspection, the attention of the 
class should be solicited toward the correction and evaluation of the 
exercises. The author of the work should station himself beside 
his offering and defend it, like a thesis, before the members of the 
class. Whenever errors are to be corrected, the student himself, and 
not the teacher, should remedy them; for if the pupil corrects his 
own mistakes he is far more likely to understand the nature of his 
errors, and to be impressed with the magnitude of his shortcomings, 
than if he stands passively by to see his every phrase erased, crossed 
out, and altered beyond recognition by the instructor . . . . experi- 
encing the mixed feelings of discouragement and hostility which 
such tactless teacher criticism or correction is likely to occasion. 
The best teaching in this connection is that which is done from the 
desk or opposite end of the room, by the instructor standing behind 
the class, directing the attention of the group to the work on the 
board, and supervising, in the foreign tongue, the correction of the 
exercises by the students. The use of colored chalk’ for the revisions 
serves effectively to impress students with the extent of their in- 
accuracies, and to facilitate the focalization of attention by the pupils 
at the desks. In order to hold the undivided attention of the class, 
it is often desirable to request the group to make perfect copies of 
the exercises in their notebooks for reference in preparing for review 
tests, or for use in revising papers returned for correction.* In classes 
of low ability and initiative it may even be advisable to resort to 
the artificial expedient of awarding a recitation grade of excellent 
to every pupil who can discover an error, and direct its revision in 
the foreign tongue. 

The remainder of the period should be reserved for the explana- 
tion and discussion of new work,® and for a preview of the advance 


"Experience has demonstrated that yellow chalk is best for this purpose 
because of its more ready visibility and greater ease of erasure. 

*The experienced teacher will not spend hours of his time rewriting pupil 
compositions, only to find his efforts rewarded by a disgusted grunt from the 
student at the sight of his grade, and the insolent gesture of crumpling his 
paper and throwing it into the basket. Instead, he will merely check the 
errors, and request the students themselves to correct their papers and return 
them. 

*In dealing with new material, the best students should be called upon 
first. This facilitates correct habits of reaction from the start, and impresses the 
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8 WALTER V. KAULFERS 


lesson. The assignment should include a rapid survey of the lesson 
as a whole, with leading questions from the teacher calling the atten- 
tion of the students inductively to hidden difficulties, and to effective 
methods of approach. In addition, some mention should be made 
of the aim and function of the assignment in the general plan of 
the instruction, for students are entitled to know why, as well as how, 
they should do a certain exercise if they are to assume a conscientious 
attitude toward their work. Wherever possible, it is even desirable 
that norms or averages of achievement for the assignment be quoted 
to the class, so that every student may have some basis for judging 
in advance how much and how well he is reasonably expected to do. 

If supervised study is included in the school program, the re- 
mainder of the period will normally be devoted to individual work 
with the assignment. At least once a week, however, preferably 
on Friday, the supervised study and testing periods should be given 
over to interesting supplementary activities, such as games, songs, 
reports, current events, and travelogues, chosen with special regard 
for their effectiveness in promoting the worthy use of leisure. Addi- 
tional time may quite legitimately be devoted to these activities on 
other days whenever the group, by majority vote, consent to do the 
assignment at home instead of in class. 

If the school employs a system of warning bells, the interval be- 
tween the first signal and the last is best devoted to the collection 
of materials, to the passing of the waste-basket by the monitor, and 
to the exchange of leave-takings in the foreign language between the 
pupils and teacher. In the well managed class there is no sudden 
rush for the exit at the sound of the bell: the students have been 
habituated from the start to regarding the signals as a communication 
to the teacher—not to the pupils—that the period is ended and to 
realizing that the class is not dismissed until the instructor himself 
adjourns it. An effective and exceedingly profitable device for con- 
trolling the passage of students from the room is to limit the exit 
to one door, and to request each pupil on leaving to address the 
teacher with a sentence exemplifying the use of some irregular verb 
idiom, or item of vocabulary in a designated tense. Pupils who have 





class with the seeming ease of the work. Nothing is more harmful in language 
learning than the suggestion of wrong forms of response by incompetent in- 
dividuals. In the absence of adequate bases for counter-suggestion, the group 
resistance is so low that errors initiated in this way spread as if by contagion. 
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difficulty in constructing a satisfactory sentence should be obliged 
to step aside to make way for their classmates. If a student fails 
to devise a “password” within a reasonable time, he should be given 
his choice between writing out the conjugation of the sentence, and 
receiving a lower grade on the day’s recitation. This plan is par- 
ticularly efficacious in preventing unmannerly rushes for the door at 
the noon hour, and, with proper direction, serves as a highly bene- 
ficial pedagogical function. On occasion the exit of students may be 
profitably capitalized for a cursory inspection of notebooks—each 
pupil showing the page of newly copied work to the teacher as he 
passes through the door. By this means the instructor can often 
exercise a supervisory check over mis-copied material, and prevent the 
students from learning subject matter incorrectly at home. 

Although it is probable that some of the points of technique here 
recommended may seem mere trivialities of form, or inconsequential 
idiosyncrasies of method, it is nevertheless evident to the specialist 
that in details of this kind the fineness of instruction lies. By them, 
more than anything else, does the critical mind judge the managerial 
efficiency of the teacher. In their presence or absence is distinguished 
the master from the novice, the expert from the amateur,—the artist 
from the dub. 

WALTER V. KAULFERS 
Long Beach Junior College, 
Long Beach, Cal. 














THE EFFECT OF ORAL-AURAL ABILITY ON SCHOLASTIC 
ACHIEVEMENT IN MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


(Author's Summary.—Teachers claim that oral-aural skills are the surest 
and safest approach to real reading. Grammar dominates examinations and 
class practices. Recently developed objective audition tests of encouraging re- 
liability show significant but unreliable correlations between aural ability and 
other skills. However in the main teachers give little consideration to oral- 
aural ability in assigning grades.) 


WENTY-FIVE years ago Professor Bagster-Collins wrote the 
following statement: 

“Tt is obvious to any one who has had experience in teaching 
modern languages, or has given thought to the matter, that the present 
day school curriculum does not warrant teachers laying equal stress 
upon speaking, reading and writing. To attempt to carry out such a 
scheme under present secondary school conditions is to court failure. 
The teacher will not find time to do any one sufficiently well. Lest 
we squander valuable time it will be better to have a clear idea of 
relative values, and, as an outcome, to make a careful adjustment of 
the various kinds of work; to decide upon making one thing the 
chief goal towards which we strive; and only to use other forms 
wherever there will be a distinct gain thereby. Shall we lay chief 
stress upon speaking, reading, or writing? The choice ought to be 
largely determined by-at least these factors: time and school condi- 
tions, demands of society and probable future use and greatest perma- 
nent value in the intellectual life of the individual.”* 

Since that time the battle for first emphasis has continued raging 
between the objectives of silent and oral-aural skills. The Coleman 
report of the Modern Foreign Language Study has urged a con- 
siderable increase in stress on the reading objective for the first two 
years, and a use of understanding, speaking and writing mainly as 
contributory means to this end, rather than as objectives in their own 
right. Vigorous protests came from three members of the committee, 
Hohlfeld, Roux and de Sauzé, who wrote reservations to the recom- 
mendations questioning the wisdom of such a remedy. Price and 


* Bagster-Collins, E. W—The Teaching of German in the Secondary School, 
Columbia Press, 1904, p. 18. 
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Holzwarth have protested in the columns of the French Review? and 
they have many supporters. 

Strong evidence is available on both sides. Bovée of the Uni- 
versity High School, University of Chicago, has published numerous 
articles on the value of oral work,* and H. E. Ford, University of 
Toronto, has presented some experimental data in Volume VII of the 
Publications of the “Study’* reporting relationships between aural 
comprehension and teachers’ oral marks with free composition and 
silent reading, in the protestant schools of Montreal, in which an oral 
method is used exclusively. 

On the other hand the swing toward stress on the reading ob- 
jective is quite strong. The junior college modern language classes 
at the University of Chicago claim a nine-year successful record of 
achievement. The G. T. Buswell monograph on reading® showed that 
the eye-movements of such “direct” readers approach those of ex- 
pert readers. Otto Bond is spreading his gospel of the “direct” read- 
ing method by articles in journals® and by the publication of text- 
books by the University of Chicago Press, of which he is editor for 
French and Spanish. Peter Hagboldt is doing the same for German. 
One of the “old-line” publishers has just published a French gram- 
mar bearing the subtitle “Training for Reading.”” One midwest uni- 
versity began last year to offer elementary foreign language classes 
which meet only three days per week and in which reading is the 
main objective and oral work is quite limited. ‘The College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences of another university has nade the requirements 
for graduation “a reading knowledge of foreig1 language equivalent 
to that obtained by the end of two years of college work.” This re- 
quirement may be satisfied by enrolling in the courses concerned, or 


? Price, Wm. R.—‘Foreign Language Teaching in American High Schools,” 
P. &.,. Be) 217. 

Holzwarth, Charles H.—‘Publications of the Modern Foreign Language 
Study,” F. R., IIT :2 :89. 

*“Some Fallacies of Formalism,” M. L. J. VIII:131. 

“An Indicated Effect of Oral Practice,” XIII:178. 

““Written Tests as a Measure of Oral Achievement,” Modern Language In- 
struction in Canada, Part II, p. 837-846. 

*A Laboratory Study of the Reading of Modern Foreign Languages, Vol. 
II, P.A.C.C.M.L., Macmillan. 

*“A Reading Technique in Elementary Foreign Language Instruction,” 
M.L.J., XIV :363; XIV:532 (Feb.; Apr. 1930). 
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by passing a “proficiency” test, of the difficulty mentioned, at any 
time, regardless of the length of study. 

It is therefore quite timely that we study the effect of oral-aural 
activities on scholastic achievement. The principal difficulty has 
always been, and may continue to be, a satisfactory measurement of 
oral ability. In Ford’s study mentioned above, he considered the 
oral marks of the Montreal teachers “unanalysable and undoubtedly 
influenced by such factors as aural comprehension, ability to trans- 
late orally, and functional grammar.” If such marks are of doubt- 
ful reliability, where several oral tests are given with established 
precedent and carefully controlled technique, how much more un- 
reliable are oral measurements in schools where no uniform technique 
of testing exists and where the teaching of oral skills is usually 
relegated to special conversation classes. 

Ear-skills, however, lend themselves more readily to satisfactory 
testing. Dictation has long been a valuable test of phonetic ac- 
curacy, measuring also a mixture of aural comprehension, grammatical 
knowledge, and orthography. If these many phases of language skill 
could be separated and some plan devised to make the pronouncing 
and the marking of dictation exercises more objective, we should have 
in dictation an excellent measurement of auditory abilities. The device 
of pronouncing foreign language questions, to be answered either in 
the foreign language or the vernacular, is a common practice and 
needs only to be controlled as to vocabulary, comprehensive in diffi- 
culty and capable of objective scoring, to be satisfactory as a measure- 
ment of aural comprehension. 

The Study did not succeed in finding a satisfactory audition test, 
but research is being carried on by individuals. Olav K. Lundeberg 
has described some “Recent Developments in Audition-Speech Tests” 
including the work of Ballif (Utah), Rogers (Bryn Mawr), Seibert 
(Goucher College), and Lundeberg and Tharp (Illinois) in French;*® 
and Buchanan (Toronto), Russell (Ohio State), and Espinosa and 
Kelley (Stanford) in Spanish. Although considerable research has 
been made on a Pronunciation Test, data in that direction is not ready 
and this study will report only results of measurements of aural skill 
by two editions of the Lundeberg-Tharp Audition Test in French 
in relation to measurements of other foreign language skills. 


*M.L.J., XIV:193 (Dec., 1929). 
*The Lundeberg-Tharp tests have been extended to Spanish and German. 
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The term scholastic achievement needs to be carefully defined 
when used in connection with the study of foreign languages. It is 
usually expressed in terms of teachers’ marks which represent the 
opinions of teachers as to how well the students have learned the 
material in the texts being used as it was taught by the teachers’ 
methods. Teachers’ marks are usually highly unreliable; perhaps 
largely so in foreign language study because they estimate achieve- 
ments in so many skills: reading, writing, grammar, speech and 
audition. In such an investigation as this one it is vital that the effects 
of these skills be isolated from each other. With such isolation it 
seems self-evident that each skill is reflected in the statement of 
achievement in proportion to its correlation with the general measure- 
ment, grades. In other words, the skill being stressed in teaching 
will be emphasized in testing, which will dominate grades. 

In June, 1929, the University of Illinois administered two stand- 
ardized tests to all four semester-levels of the first two years of 
French and Spanish: the Jowa Placement Examination: French 
Training and Spanish Training (a general test of vocabulary, gram- 
mar, and silent reading); and the American Council Alpha Reading 
Test. Table I shows the relationships of these tests with teachers’ 
marks and with each other. 


TABLE I 
Semester Grades (U. of Ill.) Correlated with Iowa French (Spanish) 
“Training” and American Council Alpha “Reading” 


























Measurements Spanish 1a*} French 1a | French 1b | French 2b 
Iowa “Training’’—Sem. Grds.| .76+.03 | .84+.03 | .76+.02 | .86+.02 
A.C. “Reading’’—Sem. Grds.| .68+.04 | .81+.03 | .58+.03 | .62+.04 
Iowa ‘“‘Trng.’’—A.C. “Rdg.” | .69+.04 | .764+.04 | .65+.03 | .64+.03 












* Figures indicate year of study, letters the semester,—l1a=1st semester, 1st 
year, etc. 


It will be noticed that there is a rather high correlation of grades 
with scores on a general test including grammar, such as the Iowa 
Test. The relationship with reading (silent paragraph comprehension 
tested by questions), although rather high, is lower; and the two tests 
show about the same relation to each other as that of grades with 
reading. This suggests that there is something in the general test 
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which strongly affects grades; and the probable answer is grammar. 
We are all more or less aware of the strong influence of grammar 
on our class measurements. Emphasis on grammar is a classical 
heritage and it is more easily tested than any other language skill. 
Consequently it monopolizes, in a proportion far beyond its impor- 
tance, most of our routine examinations. Being tested usually by 
translation from English into the foreign language, it is affected 
strongly by subjective marking and great variable weighting.® 


TABLE II 
Grades (U. of Ill.) Correlated with Experimental Audition Test and Average of 
Alternate Forms of the Lundeberg-Tharp Audition Test 























Measurements French la | French ib | French 2b | Composite 
Grades*—Exper. Aud. .78+ .04 -43+ .065 ot OF 45+ .05 
Grades—L.-T. Aud. sot .13 -44+ .05 .51+ .06 .44+ .04 
Exp. Aud.—L.-T. Aud. 44+ .12 .99+ .001 .78+ .04 77+ .03 





* First 6 weeks grades of French 1a; 1st semester grades of French 1b and 
French 2b. 


In Table II are shown the relationships of grades with ear-skills 
as measured by two editions of the Lundeberg-Tharp Audition Test 
in French. The figures for French 1a are not very reliable, because 
there were only thirty-five to forty cases represented. It is apparent 
however that the teachers concerned took little note of aural ability in 
giving grades. These figures compare quite closely with those of Ford 
for the Montreal schools,’ showing low relationships between meas- 
urements of oral-aural skills and ability to read and write French. That 
audition may be measured and that there is something in ear-skills 
which persists with high relationships over a period of months is shown 
by the high correlations between the experimental edition given in 


*See Tharp, J. B—“Examining Knowledge of Foreign Language Grammar,” 
French Review 11:6:486—(May, 1929). 


* Free Composition with Silent Reading (957 cases) .67 
Audition with Silent Reading (981 cases) 58 
Audition with Oral Marks (1040 cases) 44 
Silent Reading with Oral Marks (961 cases) Pe | 
Free Composition with Oral Marks (1015 cases) 36 


Op. Cit., Table 85, p. 841. 
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January and the average of the two alternate forms of the Lunde- 
berg-Tharp Audition Test given in May. 


TaBLeE IIT 
Quarter Grades (O0.S.U.) with “Composition” and ‘‘Aural”’ Test 








Measurements Span. 401 | Fr. 401 Fr. 402 Fr. 403 Fr. 404 




















“Comp”’—Qtr. Grds.* | .70+ .03 | .59+ .06 | .304+.10 | .45+.07 | .12+.21 
“ Aural’’—Grades 75+ .03 | .574+.06 | .10+.11 .42+.07 | .69+.11 
Whole Test—Grds. 80+ .02 | .72+.04 





* Mid-Term Grades in Span. 401; 1st quarter, 401; 2nd quarter, 402, etc. 


Table III shows the results of some routine tests given at Ohio 
State University compared to quarter grades. A free composition 
was required to be written on a suggested subject, and an aural test, 
consisting of dictation and foreign language questions, such as “Quelle 
est la capitale de la France?,” to be answered in the foreign language, 
was pronounced by a native not instructing any of the classes. The 
relationship is rather high in the beginning courses, higher in Spanish 
than in French, suggesting that activities such as those measured here 
have been more current in the Spanish classes and are reflected in 
the grades. In the more advanced classes the relationships are low 
or negligible. The figures for French 404 are unreliable, since only 
twenty-two cases are represented. The figures for all of Table III 
are further unreliable, because there was no uniform basis for marking, 
and scoring was highly subjective both in marking and weighting. 
Since the same judgments have operated to obtain the grades, it is 
hoped that the errors of measurement involved have been more or less 
constant, which would cancel out in a coefficient of correlation. 

The writer has been engaged for several years in experimentation 
in sectioning foreign language classes according to ability, mostly at 
the University of Illinois. Two articles in the Modern Language 
Journal and a longer monograph just published in Volume XVII of 
the publications of the Study" describe experiments with selected 


“Tharp, James B.—“Sectioning Classes in Romance Languages,” M.L.J., 
XII:95. 





“How Shall We Section Beginning Foreign Language Classes,” M.L.J., 
XITI :433. 
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16 JAMES B. THARP 


“honor” classes on various time bases. In all these experiments there 
was no difference between the work expected nor between the methods 
of approach. The method was largely grammar-translation type, 
and oral work was left largely to the initiative of individual instruc- 
tors. Some instructors, including several natives, preferred to do 
much oral work; others did very little beyond some attention to pro- 
nunciation. In all cases examinations were written, testing grammar 
and reading (often by translation), and marked and weighted by 
individual instructors, except in experimental classes where attempts 
were made to construct objective tests marked from a prepared key 
with definite weightings. 

In the fall of 1928, the head of the Department of Romance 
Languages at the University of Illinois approved a plan to section all 
first and second-year French classes with a view to differentiated 
objectives. Superior classes were to be formed of students who had 
made good grades at the time tested and who wanted “to learn to 
speak and understand the language,” which should study as far as 
possible from an oral-aural approach. As soon as possible the foreign 
language was to be the medium of instruction. In all cases teachers 
should give the classes ample opportunity to /ear the foreign language, 
progress in the students’ speaking ability to be secondary and slower. 
At first text books were the same, but it was decided later to use 
specially adapted books in the oral-aural classes in the semester 
following sectioning. 

Second-year classes presented further problems. All French 
majors were at once put into the oral-aural classes regardless of 
preferences. While oral equipment of all sorts was represented in 
students coming from various schools, it was considered necessary that 
future advanced students, and possibly teachers, should have this 
oral practice, even if the success of these classes was to be somewhat 
hampered the first year. It was thought that the plan would solve 
this objection the second year. 

The other classes were called “reading” classes—‘“emphasis on 
reading with a minimum of oral work.” Pronunciation was to be 
taught consistently in these classes and they were to do the same 





“Sectioning in Romance Language Classes at the University of IIli- 





nois,” in Studies in Modern Language Teaching, Vol. XVII, p. 365-432, 
P.A.C.C.M.L. 
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grammar and reading. Since most of these classes were composed 
of inferior students (C and below, with a small sprinking of A’s and 
B’s who did not want oral work) it was not thought likely they would 
be able to read more than the oral-aural classes. They were often 
hard pressed to cover as much. 

All examinations were objective “new-type,” prepared by staff 
committees and based on the texts used. Second-year classes were 
given the Jowa French Tratiting Test and sectioned on it where con- 
sistent with the grouping of majors described above. Not all majors 
had the highest scores, and this caused some heterogeneity. First- 
year students were sectioned on the basis of the first six-weeks tests 
covering the work up to that point. During the first six weeks all 
instructors were to build a good ground-work of pronunciation and 
to give their students a fair idea of the uses and values of oral- 
aural abilities. Unfortunately, not all of them did so. In some classes 
as few as four or five elected oral work, in spite of the fact that the 
names of the teachers of the special classes were kept secret until after 
the sectioning. Apparently a non-oral grammar type of instruction 
was firmly intrenched in these classes. Since no student was forced 
to join an oral-aural class against his wishes, there were several A’s 
and B’s allowed to remain in reading classes. It is quite probable 
that some students thought an oral approach would be harder or that 
they did not want to change instructors. 

At the beginning of the second semester (Feb., 1929) the plan 
was extended to beginning Spanish classes and the six-weeks test 
contained an aural part consisting of dictation and questions. In 
Table IV it is apparent that in the Spanish classes also grammar 
exerts a much stronger force on grades than aural ability. That this 
force is consistent is shown »y the rather high relation between six- 
weeks grades and semester grades. 

Here, as shown in Table I, there is a high relationship between 
grades and a general training test examining grammar. (Iowa “Train- 
ing.”) In most cases, except French 2B, the relationship is higher in 
the oral-aural classes. Since these classes, exce}t second year as ex- 
plained above, were composed of superior studen*s—superior as meas- 
ured by a written test on grammar and reading-—-this higher correla- 
tion was to be expected. The same is true of the reading test compared 
to grades, except in French 2B where the figures are quite close. The 
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18 JAMES B. THARP 


TABLE IV 
Correlations of Special “Oral-Aural’’ Classes and Normal 
“Reading”’ Classes (U. of III.) 


























Span. la | French la | French 1b} French 2b 
Measurements 

O.A. | Read| O.A. | Read} O.A. | Read| O.A. | Read 
6-wks. Gram.—6-wks. Grds. .69 | .74 
6-wks. Aural—6-wks. Grds. .30 | .49 
Sem. Grds.—6-wks. Grds. .68 | 
Sem. Grds.—Iowa “Train’g.”’ oa] oO BST ET 8 .541 .75 | .88 
Sem. Grds.—A.C. ‘‘Reading” 40} .51 | .92 | .99 | .€0 5a, .00] 82 
Sem. Grds.—‘‘Translation” «FO | .85 
Iowa ‘‘Train’g.””-—Translation .58 
A.C, “Read’g.”—Translation .56 
“Aud.”’—Sem. Grds. 2 -88 |—.05) .45 | .58 
“Aud.”—Iowa “Train’g.” 47 47 16) .541 .67 
““Aud.”—A.C, “‘Read’g.” PE .36 .39} .51 | .40 

















extremely high correlation in French la, semester grades with A. C, 
“Reading,” is unusual and would perhaps not occur again. 


At the time of the final examination in June, a “translation” test 
(French to English) was given to second-year students, consisting of 
three paragraphs selected from the alternate form of the American 
Council Alpha Reading test. The correlations with grades is rather 
high. The higher coefficient in the “reading” class suggests a greater 
emphasis on translation in those classes in the teaching of reading. 
One is struck with the rather low correlation of the translation scores 
with those in general training and silent comprehension. Part of 
this may come from variable errors in the necessarily subjective 
marking of the translation test. It offers food for thought, however, 
to those who believe in translation questions in entrance and final 
examinations as measures of achievement. One would at least expect 
a higher result compared to reading scores. 

At the bottom of the table appear the results of the correlation 
of grades, “training” and “reading” with audition. Remembering 
the small number of cases in French la (only forty “oral-aural”’ 
students took the audition test and no “reading” students) and the 
unsatisfactory grouping in second year classes, it is still doubtful 
that aural abilities have very much affected semester grades. The 
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highest relationship is shown in French 1b where the students are 
now at the end of a full year of the sectioning plan, in sufficient num- 
bers to be reliable, and without the necessity of catering; to majors. In 
the three reading classes which took the audition test to furnish con- 
trol material, the relationship to grades is virtually zero; in fact, 
slightly negative. The relationships of audition with general train- 
ing and reading are mostly significant, but suggest that there is some 
quality in aural ability little affected by reading and writing ability. 
The reports on sectioning mentioned above present evidence that 
special groupings according to ability usually result in a gain in 
scholastic success. When some reliable test has been given, a student 
in an experimental class may be paired with one in the control class 
who made exactly the same test score. Within the limits measured 
by the test, the achievements of the two students may be said to be 
the same at the time of testing. If the percents of grades made by 
the experimental class are higher in A’s, B’s, and C’s and lower in 
D’s and E’s, there is evidence that class conditions have operated to 
create a gain in scholastic achievement for the special class 
over the normal class. Table V shows such positive gains for 


TABLE V 
Gain of Special Oral-Aural Classes over Control Reading Classes in Terms of 
Letter-Grades, based on Pairings of Test Scores 











Basis of Pairing Spanish la French 1b French 2b 
First 6-weeks Test 1.28 Pe gs 
Preliminary Iowa “Training” .18* 
First Semester Final Test .49 ae 














* First semester classes, in reality French 1a and French 2a. Comparison could 
not be made for French 1a (2nd. sem.) due to lack of records of first semester test 
scores. 


the oral-aural classes in this experiment. During the first semester 
of study first-year classes show a gain of about 114 letter-grades, while 
the second-year classes show a gain of about 1/5 letter-grade. Dur- 
ing the second semester, gains of about 1% and 1/3 letter-grade re- 
spectively are indicated. Undoubtedly a large part of this gain may 
be due to the mere fact of sectioning, and even if none of it comes 
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from emphasis on oral-aural activities, at least such classes are in no 
wise harmed by such methods. 

Table VI presents figures comparing the L.-T. Audition Test, 
whole and in parts, with measurements made on two beginning 
French classes at Ohio State University taught by two native French- 
men. Although the cases are rather few (40 to 45) it was thought 
that such classes would be taught largely from an oral approach. 


TABLE VI 
Correlations of Two French 401 Classes (O.S.U.) Taught by Native Frenchmen 














; ; Aural . . Aural : 
rn Quarter ( omposi- Compren Dictation Test Whole 
Grades | tion III I II Lt Av.| Test 

Quar. Grades. 79+ .06} .55+.10) .374.14) .294.14) .82+.05 
L. T. Aud. (whole)}.57+.10 .46+ .12 
L.-T. Pt. I (Phon. 

Acc.) .57+.09 77+ .06 
L.-T. II-III (Aur. 

Compr.) 31+ .13 ott .52 























Moreover, data were available both on the Audition Test and the 
routine Composition-Aural Test shown in Table III. The whole 
O.S.U. test shows a high correlation with quarter grades, .82, and the 
composition almost as high. Part I, a test of aural comprehension 
composed of twenty easy French questions, is next in significance, 
.55. Part II, a test of phonetic accuracy in the form of dictation, 
is rather low (.37), and a combination of the two into an “aural” 
test yields a still lower correlation, .29. The whole L.-T. Audition 
Test correlates .57 with grades, twice the coefficient of the O.S.U. 
“aural” test. Part I of the L.-T. Audition Test, using a multiple 
choice technique, tests phonetic accuracy with fifty groups of four 
near-homonymics, one of which is pronounced: the student is re- 
quired to mark the one pronounced.’? This part correlates .57 with 
grades, .20 more than that of dictation with grades. Parts II and 


rote, crete). 













* Example: nous avons. 
nos savons. 
nos savants. 
nous savons. 
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III test aural comprehension with twenty incomplete statements and 
twenty definitions: the student is required to write in English or 
French the completing word and thing defined.1* The items pro- 
gress in difficulty according to an error-frequency count taken from 
preliminary administrations of the experimental edition, and the vo- 
cabulary concerned is based on the Ward Word List** and checked by 
that of Ben Wood, published in Af.L.J., X1:263-289. These parts 
show a rather low correlation with grades (.31), and there is evidence 
that there was not sufficient easy material for beginning students. The 
opposite criticism is made of the Rogers test used by Ford in testing 
in the Montreal schools: that the test is too easy for advanced stu- 
dents and that there are too many perfect scores. An increase in the 
number of items and a revision based on the Vander Beke French 
Word Book recently published by the Study should increase the 
validity and reliability of these parts of the L.-T. test. 

When the whole Audition Test is correlated with the “aural” parts 
of the O.S.U. test the relationship is none too high at .46. The two 
tests of aural comprehension correlate only .37, doubtless due to the 
lack of validity of the audition test at this level, resulting mostly in 
scores of 1 to 6 out of a possible 40. The relationship would cer- 
tainly be higher at a higher level of instruction. The two measure- 
ments of phonetic accuracy correlate rather highly, .77, much more 
than either one with grades. While these results are mostly sig- 
nificani, it is to be regretted that the lack of numbers and range of 
abilities, and the lack of control of testing conditions and marking 
have impaired their reliability. 

The Audition Test should be especially valuable to conversation 


* Examples: Part II. Reader: “La mouche est un insecte et le pigeon est 
Ric sucienue ws 
Pupil writes in blank bird or oiseau. 
Part III. Reader: ‘“Meuble sur lequel on se couche pour 
dormir.” 
Pupil writes in blank bed or lit. 

* Ward, C. F—‘“Minimum French Vocabulary Test Book,” Macmillan, 1926. 
The Vander Beke French Word Book was not yet available. 

* Preliminary administrations of the lengthened French test and the similar 
German and Spanish tests, furnish the following reliability coefficients: 
Composite College French (104 cases) ..........ccee cece eececeees 94+ 01 
Composite High School German (52 cases) ............-0eeeeeeee .91 + .024 
Composite College Spanish (119 cases) .............0. cece ee eens 92 + .014 
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TABLE VII 


Correlations of Conversation Classes, Semester (Quarter) Grades 
with Lundeberg-Tharp Audition Test in French 




















Me. , French 410} French 6b | French 7b | Composite 

Seasurements Ohio Elem.| Ill. 2nd yr. | Ill. 3rd yr.| Illinois 
Grades—Audition (whole) .82+.08 | .60+.10 | .55+.07 | .64+.05 
Grades—Aud. Pt. I (Phon. Acc.) | .80+.08 | .55+.11 | .40+.09 | .52+.06 
Grades—Aud. II-III (Aur. Com.)} .73+.11 | .83+.05 | .55+.07 | .67+.05 








classes charged with teaching the ability to understand spoken French. 
Table VII shows the results of correlating grades of three such 
courses with the Audition Test and its parts. The relationships are 
quite high in the Ohio State Classes, which were taught by the two 
native Frenchmen who taught the beginning classes concerned in 
Table VI. These correlations are likely to be higher than a similar 
comparison of the final examination scores of these classes with final 
grades. The relationships are lower in the Illinois classes but still 
rather high. 


TABLE VIII 
Grades (U. of Wisconsin) Correlated with the L.-T. Audition Scores 








University High School College 





French 3 
(30 cases) 


French 4 
(49 cases) 


Composite 
(79 cases) 


French 
1b-2nd sem. 
(97 cases) 


French 
10b-4th sem. 
(93 cases) 





.57 + .123 





77+ .058 








.587  .07 


.57 + .068 





-61+ .065 








The L.-T. Audition Test was administered in May, 1929 at the 
University of Wisconsin, both in the junior college courses and the 
University High School. Table VIII gives the results of correlations 
of the Audition Test with semester grades. The coefficients are 
closely similar, both in the high school and college classes, mostly 
about .60. This compares closely with the relationship in the be- 
ginning classes at Ohio State (.57, see Table VI), but is rather higher 
than that of the college classes at the same level at Illinois (French 
1b, .44; French 2b, .51; see Table II). There appears to be more 
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consideration given to aural ability at Wisconsin in determining 
grades than at Illinois, but even so the relationship is not high enough 
to be reliable for purposes of prediction. In probably not more than 
35% to 40% of the cases could a high grade be depended upon to 
indicate a high aural ability in the same person. 


TaBLe IX 
Greenleaf Oral Marks (U. of Wis., 2d sem. French, 97 cases) correlated with 
L.-T. Audition and Pronunciation; Reliabilities of the L.-T. Tests for the cases 
concerned. 




















Correlated Greenleaf Oral Marks | L.-T. Pronunciation 
With Grades .34+ .088 .36+ .087 
With Audition 47+ .078 .66+ .056 
With Pronunciation 53+ .07 
Audition, Form A, with Audition, Form B, .84+ .032 
Pronunciation, Form A, with Pronunciation, Form B, .73+.05 





In Table IX we have some very important data bearing on the 
problem studied by Ford in the Montreal schools. In certain classes 
at Wisconsin the students are given an oral test by a trained phoneti- 
cian. Mme Greenleaf, who has devised the procedure and who con- 
ducts the tests personally with dictaphone recordings,’* probably 
achieves as reliable a measurement of oral skill (meaning largely 
pronunciation, not conversational ability) as that represented in the 
Oral Marks of the Montreal schools. While the scoring is subjective, 
the test procedure is uniform and standardized and the marker an 
expert. The experience of testing the students concerned in this re- 
port came after that of testing the 1,425 mentioned by Mme. Green- 
leaf in her article. This oral test is supposed to count 10% of the final 
examination grade, but one is astounded at the low correlation with 
final grades, .34. Since a coefficient must be more than four times its 
probable error to be significant, we must admit that there is no signifi- 
cance in this relationship. The relationship to the L.-T. Audition Test 
is .47, practically the same as a similar comparison reported by 
Ford (see note 10, page 14). The ability to pronounce French as 


** See her description of the procedure: Modern Language Journal, XIII :534- 
537 (April, 1929). 
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measured by the Greenleaf device shows some significant relationship 
to ear skill as measured by the L.-T. Audition Test, but it is too low 
to be reliable. That the Audition test measured the ear skill of these 
students rather well is shown by the high correlation of Form A 
with Form B, taken on consecutive days. 

Mme Greenleaf’s article mentioned the dearth of objective tests 
of pronunciation, and while the L.-T. Pronunciation Test in French 
is not ready, undergoing at present considerable experimentation 
and revision, the occasion demands the presentation here of the few 
figures in comparison with the Greenleaf Oral Marks, perhaps the 
most reliable measurement available of actual speech. The Green- 
leaf test is spoken, and marked subjectively by an expert judge from 
a dictaphone record made by each individual student. The L.-T. 
Test is silent, everything being checked by the students under class- 
room conditions, and is marked objectively by anyone, not neces- 
sarily proficient in French, from a prepared key. 

As is true with the Greenleaf Oral Marks, the correlation with 


: TABLE X 
Coefficients of Reliability of the Lundeberg-Tharp Audition Test in French, 
Form A with Form B, given on consecutive days 














High School College College Conversation 
Level | Cases 2. Level Cases r. Course Cases | Fr. 
1 yr. 168 81 1 sem. 33 ae 6b-2d yr. 37 91 


2 yr. 124 91 2 sem. 289 .82 7b-3d yr. 75 81 
4 sem. 205 .90 
Com- 
posite | 295 86 527 .88 118 | .83 





























grades is low and not significant. The relationship with audition 
is .66, nearly .20 higher than that of audition with the Greenleaf 
Oral Marks. The reliability of the Pronunciation Test, obtained 
from administration of alternate forms on consecutive days, is .73, 
not so high as that of audition, but probably much higher than that 
of the usual teachers’ marks.’? That this silent test correlates .53 with 
the spoken Greenleaf test is encouraging for the future possibility 
of an objective pronunciation test. 
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TABLE XI 
Tentative Norms for the Lundeberg-Tharp Audition Test in French 
High School College College Conversation 
Form 
1 yr. | 2 yr. 2 sem. 4 sem. 2 yr. | 5 ye. 4 yr. 
A. 48 60 48 66 68 73 84 
B. 48 62 51 67 72 74 86 























Tables X and XI are presented as final evidence of the reliability 
of an objective measurement of aural ability. The coefficients of 
reliability are as high as those of most of the modern language tests 
of grammar and reading, skills thought to be more readily measurable 
than aural skill. The tentative norms show a close equivalence of 
the two forms and a progressive increase in ability at successive levels. 

The general conclusion to be drawn from the data presented seems 
to be that oral-aural ability does not exert a strong force in determin- 
ing scholastic achievement in modern foreign language as represented 
by grades. Whether the effect of years of emphasis on the teaching 
of grammar is too strong to be thrown off, or whether the hard-to- 
measure aural ability is rather unanalyzable in its effect on the ac- 
quirement of ability to read or write, it seems nevertheless true that 
teachers’ marks are most generally based on language achievements 
only partially related to the ability to understand the spoken word. 
While there are significant relationships between aural ability and 
test of silent reading, general training (including grammar), and even 
dictation, there are apparently certain linguistic qualities present in 
audition which render such tests unreliable in the measurement of ear- 
skills, and which call for the creation of special tests designed to 
measure those qualities alone. 

One solution of the controversy between “oralists” and “readers” 
might be a system of differentiated objectives. If it is deemed im- 
possible and unnecessary to train all students in all four of the ob- 
jectives of modern language teaching, why not pick certain favorable 
cases and devote our best efforts to bringing those to a new high level 
of well-rounded linguistic ability, and be content for the others with 


™ The reliability of the tentative Pronunciation Test from other data is: 
es crcbndnvedadebeud ehh aaemmen sane es abate 85 
I I os Shyu a: aul alana yh olga lve Laem a a rane 
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the one objective which everyone admits is necessary, if the study 
is at all justifiable, and which many competent authorities begin to 
believe is possible within the limits of the two years usually at our 
disposal? In small classes where sectioning cannot be practiced, the 
oral work that is done could be given to superior students capable 
of doing it quickly and effectively. 

Modern foreign language teachers have long stoutly maintained 
that it is necessary to teach speech and audition as a more effective 
approach to reading and writing. As long as our measurements of 
achievement (grades) are dominated by written examinations which 
test mostly writing and grammar, there is evidence that oral-aural 
abilities have little weight in determining these measurements. While 
we still insist that speaking and understanding speech are valuable 
and desirable skills in foreign language learning, until our tests reflect 
the emphasis of our teaching in proportion to our aims, we have yet 
to prove that oral-aural instruction is valid as a means to attainment 
of mature reading habits. There is an urgent need for conclusive data 
on this point. Let us abandon an impossible objective—ability to 
speak and understand a foreign language for the masses. Let us 
teach speech and audition as ends in themselves to those students 
in whose potential capacities lies the future of modern foreign !an- 
guage instruction in the United States. 

JAMEs B. THARP 
Ohio State University 











THE LABORATORY AS AN AID TO MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 


Author’s Summary.—The purpose of this article is to outline a very prac- 
tical application of scientific fact and principles to the teaching of language 
without specific reference to the data involved.) 


O DOUBT every one is familiar with the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study report. Permit me however to quote from the 
summary in volume 12. 

“The following ‘activities’ are suggested as those in which the stu- 
dent should engage: 1. They will learn how the sounds of the for- 
eign language are made and will practice making them until they 
pronounce syllables and sound groups and sentences intelligibly at 
least. 2. They will listen to reading aloud and to speaking by the 
teacher in order both to improve their own pronunciation and to have 
practice in understanding the language when spoken. 3. They will 
write from dictation, simple sentences and paragraphs taken from 
material which is familiar .... 6. They will learn by hearing, by 
reading, and by speaking. 7. They will read aloud in class for prac- 
tice in pronunciation and will show their comprehension by replying 
to questions on the text. 9. They will do oral and written exercises 
based on the reading text... .. 10. They will reproduce at first 
in English, and later in the foreign language, passages read aloud or 
things recounted by the teacher.” 

You will note that 7 of the 14 points mentioned by Professor 
Coleman dea! with aural and oral work. The method used at Ohio 
State University is in very close accord with the above cited report. 
Our drill laboratories are not an experiment but a practical aid in 
teaching. Their purpose is to remove the great burden of drill work 
from the shoulders of the teacher and place the responsibility on 
the student. 

The essential drill equipment and set-up of the phonetics labora- 
tory at Ohio State University was initiated five years ago. It was 
a replica of the earlier one established by the present director six 
years previously at the University of Utah. That one is still in 
use and did not cost the irstitution a cent nor indeed need any 
teacher make request of his or her administration for funds to estab- 
lish another such. But we wi'l consider this point in a later article. 
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Not only the elementary classes in all modern languages but also 
classes in advanced conversation, phonetics, and Principles of Edu- 
cation, students in public speaking, and speech defectives use the 
laboratory. 

We use both Dictaphones and Ediphones. However, the user 
should keep in mind that records dictated on either type of machine 
should not be transcribed from the other because there is a differ- 
ence in the number of threads per inch. 

The minimum equipment would be one dictating machine, one 
shaver, one transcriber, one table with listening equipment, and a 
number of cylinders. 

Each listening machine is a unit. As many as forty students 
could use a single unit or machine at one time. However, for our 
purposes we have fixed on a table seating 16 students. The table is 
13 feet 4 inches long and 2 feet 9 inches in height. The width is 3 
feet. The table is divided into compartments by a thin 18 inch board 
running down the center and boards of the same material running at 
right angles. 

The transcribing machine is placed at the end of the table and 
connected by its flexible tube to a nickeled brass pipe running the 
length of the table. This pipe has soldered into it a sufficient num- 
ber of small nipples to feed the listening tubes. The listening head 
sets can be bought or made up in the laboratory. They are connected 
to the main tube by means of the small nipples. 

It is apparent that the entire set-up is mechanical. The units 
in our laboratories were entirely constructed with student labor ex- 
cepting, naturally, the transcribing machines themselves. And the 
total cost of a complete initial set-up can be had for as little as 5 cents 
a week per student. 

Now for the actual operation of the laboratory. Ours is open 
11 hours per day. The student receives his assignment for the fol- 
lowing day in his regular class hour. On entering the laboratory he 
stamps a time slip which he stamps again when he goes out and 
files it himself. The files are available for the instructor’s inspection 
at any time. In addition a detailed report of attendance is sent to 
the instructor every ten days. 

The student seats himself at the table which, as indicated by the 
placard over the table, has the lesson he desires, and puts on a head 
set. He hears a sentence and sees it in his book at the same time. 
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He repeats the sentence aloud and then hears the next sentence. 
When he reaches the questions he answers them instead of repeating 
them, e.g., he hears in the text: Madrid es la capital de Espaja, 
and repeats: Madrid es la capital de Espana. Later in the ques- 
tions he is asked: Cual es la capital de Espaiia, and his answer 
comes easily: Madrid es la capital de Espana. After each ques- 
tion a silent space is left on the record long enough for the stu- 
dent to complete an oral answer. He drills until he is able to 
answer the questions with his book closed. After spending from 30 
minutes up to as much as a slow student needs on his preparation 
in the laboratory he leaves and does at home his written preparation 
including written answers to the questions on which he is to do his 
oral drill the next laboratory period. 

What are the advantages of laboratory preparation? Several may 
be pointed out and the teacher will be able to add to the list. The 
student is able to do his oral drill with a constant control sounding 
in his ears. He hears the speech of a number of natives. This affords 
a necessary variety and presents an intoriation which most Ameri- 
cans, including some teachers, never achieve. The student has an 
opportunity to become accustomed to the sound of his own voice. 
He gains a much needed confidence. He does not hear the bad 
brogue of his fellow students because the tubes bring only the voice 
on the record. Instead of learning by words the student learns by 
sentences, His threefold stimulus is aural, visual, and kinesthetic. 
He has much less tendency to translate and to thumb back to his 
vocabulary. He acquires a large vocabulary in sentences. The num- 
ber of questions the student answers is multiplied many times. His 
preparation is made easier and more interesting. Laboratory prepara- 
tion removes from the shoulders of the teacher the greater burden 
of class drill work. 

Since cylinders may be shaved many times we can change the 
lesson each day in any way we please and present the student with 
whatever material we may desire. 

The laboratory itself may be used in giving any test which in- 
volves aural and oral ability. The various factors in the test can 
be kept much more constant. Any test which can be dictated can 
be given here and the record is a check as to just what was given. 

RALPH H. WALTz 

Ohio State University 











PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES IN THE USE OF THE 
PHONETICS LABORATORY 


Author's summary.—This article intends to point out certain weaknesses, 
commonly overlooked, which may greatly diminish or even destroy the benefits 
proclaimed for the users of a phonetics laboratory. 


ROM time to time the advantages of the use of a phonetics 

laboratory are set forth, but no mention is made of possible dis- 
advantages. We are experimenting with it now, but from my ex- 
perience with three different classes I cannot give the system my 
approval as it now operates, since there are several practical dis- 
advantages which in my opinion have not been outweighed by the 
theoretical advantages. I approve of the principle of having stu- 
dents hear and speak the language in the laboratory when the records 
are good. However, the records are made of wax and wear down 
rather easily, so that they become scratchy and indistinct within 
a few hours. Sometimes I have been unable to understand them my- 
self; sometimes even my conscientious students have complained 
that it was a waste of time because they could not understand the 
records. Some students seemed rather distressed after spending con- 
siderable time there. To their complaints it was necessary to reply 
that they should ask the assistant for a new record, or leave the labora- 
tory and return at some other time. Students on the quarter system 
do not have a great deal of time for making extra trips to the phonetics 
laboratory, and moreover our students are chiefly science majors, 
who wish primarily a reading knowledge of German. 

Recently I heard a fresh record and found it much more distinct. 
Two students were repeating aloud the exercises which they heard. 
One talked indistinctly, the other rather distinctly. The latter did 
not read with the rhythm and intonation of the record, but repeated 
what he thought he heard. He pronounced the word kénnen as [ke:- 
nan], but did not seem aware of the fact that he had mispronounced. 
Will students also cultivate errors, or will the errors be corrected auto- 
matically in time? Later in the day I listened again, but was unable 
to understand some words because I did not have the text before 
me, which certainly indicates that the record lacked distinctness. 
One must follow the text at the same time in order to prepare the 
ear for the sound to be heard. 
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The native German making the records at present uses a South 
German [s]. His [b] and [d] sounds cannot be analyzed clearly, 
for the records do not reproduce certain consonants very distinctly. 
However, individual peculiarities of a teacher would probably not 
be noticed by elementary students. Since certain types of voices and 
pronunciations are recorded with varying degrees of success, the per- 
son making the records must be selected with care. 


The time slip may be a means of checking on the students, but 
one of my classes suggested last quarter that it would not be difficult 
to get someone else to stamp a time slip; or a student might stamp 
one when entering, leave the laboratory, and come back to stamp it 
several hours later. If achievement were stressed rather than time 
there would be little to fear here. A clever bit of evasion came to 
my attention recently when I visited the laboratory. A student was 
sitting there studying his vocabulary and other phases of the lesson, 
but he was not using the record. I timed the record and found that 
it required nine minutes to run it once. Then the student informed 
me that he had listened to it twice but he felt he had not gained 
much for the time spent, because the record had such long pauses. 
After a time he stamped his time slip and left. He no doubt had 
the required number of minutes on his time slip, he had actually 
studied German, but he had devoted only a small part of the time 
to actual practice with the record. There may be other students 
who do the same thing. 


The ear-phones do not exclude other sounds, for I could hear a 
few French, English, and German students practicing in the same 
room at the same time. This was especially noticeable during the 
pause in which the student was supposed to be repeating the sentences 
he heard. There would be considerable noise to compete with if all 
the places were in use at the same time. The voice on the record, 
even at its best, is accompanied by a buzzing sound not unlike the 
static and slight rumbling over the radio. Perhaps students become 
accumstomed to that in time. 

If all sections of the same course use the same text and the same 
records the work is standardized, to be sure, but it makes it neces- 
sary for a more rapid section to go back over the same material when 
the records appear on specified days. This may be a good review, 
but it breaks the continuity of a story for that section. 






































ERNA H. SCHNECK 


The results in my classes are doubtful. For a time one of my 
classes averaged better in attendance at the laboratory than some 
other classes, but I was unable to detect any marked improvement in 
the fluency or correctness of their speech, nor were they better than 
the average classes that I had had before we used the laboratory. 
Later their attendance dropped decidedly and it was necessary re- 
peatedly to urge their attendance. It is rather difficult to force them 
to do things that are very commendable theoretically, but still en- 
cumbered by practical defects. If the records could be improved 
so that all sounds were registered clearly it would be an aid, but 
it is doubtful whether the student at present actually has a maximum 
return for the time spent. My criticism naturally does not apply to 
an ideal phonetics laboratory but to conditions existing in the labora- 
tory for elementary German at Ohio State University at the present 
time. 

ERNA H. SCHNECK 
Ohio State University 











STUDENT OPINION OF LANGUAGE TEACHING 


(Author's summary.—This article shows the various reasons that students 
give for studying foreign languages and some suggestions for improvement in 
teaching. If we wish to know why enrollments in language classes are decreasing 
in some sections of the country, perhaps we may find the answer in this com- 
pilation of student opinion.) 


HEN enrollments decrease in an elective subject as they have 
recently done in foreign languages in the Middlewest, teachers 
naturally cast about for the causes of the phenomenon. Being espe- 
cially concerned about Spanish, which happens to be my subject, I 
hit upon the idea of trying to find out what my students thought 
about it. So I recently asked each one to answer three questions: 
1. Why am I taking Spanish? 2. What suggestions can I make for 
more interesting and beneficial work either in class or on the outside? 
3. What has Spanish done for me? The replies seem to me sug- 
gestive and illuminating. 
The majority of the answers to question 1 grouped themselves 
into two classes: (a) For commercial use. (b) For college entrance. 


“T am taking Spanish because I plan to go to some Spanish speak- 
ing country in the future. If I become good enough in Spanish I 
might tutor it.”—‘“I am taking Spanish because I need 34 credits 
and I hope to pass it and I have heard that Spanish was the com- 
mercial language of the day so it might do me some good when I 
am older.”—‘“My chief aim in Spanish is to be able to have a fair 
knowledge of the language if I do go to Mexico or some Spanish 
speaking country which I hope to do.”—“I’m taking Spanish be- 
cause first, I wanted some other language besides English and Ger- 
man. Second, because Spanish probably will do me more good than 
Italian, French, or those that are further away. Third, because I 
have more chance to use Spanish than any other foreign language in 
that lectures, radio programs, periodicals are often seen in Spanish. 
Fourth, because it is a language that covers a good many peoples. 
It is spoken in Mexico, Spain, and many islands.”—“I am taking 
Spanish because it is very widely used commercially. Also because 
Spanish, outside of English, is spoken in Southern Europe, Central 
America, and South America. I expect to be able to make use of 
it in the last named place.”—“I am taking Spanish so that I may 
learn to speak it because my mother and many of her relatives speak 
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Spanish.” —“I am taking Spanish in order to learn to speak a lan- 
guage other than English. I chose Spanish because I thought it was 
spoken more than any other foreign language.”—‘In the first place 
I took Spanish because I thought that some day I might live in Texas, 
and in that case a person must have a slight knowledge of Spanish. 
In the second place I need the credit.”—“To enter college. To use 
if I have to travel.”—“I wanted to take some foreign language while 
I was in high school and my friend wanted me to take Spanish with 
her.”—“I am taking Spanish because I wanted to know something 
about it. I like it very much but it is not easy.”—‘“I am taking 
Spanish because I wish to obtain some knowledge of Spanish words 
and pronunciation. This is a great aid in reading and speaking.” — 
“Because I have always loved anything Spanish and I hope to go to 
Spain some day—Mexico anyhow.”—“The necessity of knowing at 
least one foreign language in order to go to college. My plan is to go 
to South America sometime in the future.”—‘A modern language 
background, together with Latin, forms an interesting, helpful, if not 
absolutely necessary admission to college. It is recognized as the out- 
standing commercial language of the world, even exceeding English in 
its scope. I believe it is the most interesting and beautiful and 
euphonious language spoken.”’—“In the first place I took Spanish be- 
cause I thought I would like to study a language and Spanish appealed 
to me. I do not need the credit to graduate; but as I am taking two 
laboratory subjects I have not so much outside work so I decided to 
study Spanish. Then, I might need a language as an entrance re- 
quirement in college. I could take Spanish and it would be much 
simpler for me. I believe that after a year of studying Spanish I 
can continue my studies alone. I think that it is a good thing to 
have a foundation knowledge of a language other than your native 
tongue.” 


These answers were interesting to me because they reveal what is 
in the student’s mind when he enters a Spanish class. He has a 
definite purpose in taking the language, in most cases. Perhaps he 
has been disappointed in what he has received from the class. Per- 
haps our emphasis has been on the wrong thing in the past and we 
need to be aroused to what the student really wants and see that he 
gets it. Perhaps we have failed to hit the nail on the head for the 
student and have gone blissfully on our way teaching the thing that 
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we liked. The student will in time become disgusted with us and try 
other subjects that he feels are of more value to him. 

I do not believe that all students know what they want. Neither 
do I believe that the work should be made “interesting” for the 
student. It does seem, however, that we could be sympathetic to his 
views and aid him in his ambitions. Courses of study, would of 
course vary under this plan in different communities. We would not 
all be modeled off the same pattern, reading the same things and 
teaching the same way. Whether this is the solution or not, we must 
do something to make our wares seem valuable to the students. 
Otherwise we shall be changing our occupations. 

What the student hopes to obtain from a course is naturally con- 
nected with what he would like to do in that course. Below are listed 
a few of the things that may fit into any beginning or advanced course. 
It seems that in most cases the student has a pretty sane idea about 
what is good for him. These suggestions may inspire others. 


“T think it would be interesting to make a Spanish notebook: 
get pictures that would match the jokes and stories in the book. 
We might look up all about the Spanish language we could find and 
make oral reports in class.”—‘Set aside one day a week in which 
we talked nothing in class but Spanish.”—“If we went on little walks 
or trips our knowledge of the language would be greater.”—‘‘Have a 
spelling ‘bee’.”—“‘More and longer vocabulary tests to instill the 
words in the mind because they are the foundation of the language.” — 
“Have someone come in to talk to the class in Spanish.”——“‘Read more 
stories.” —“Correspond with other countries.” 


There may, of course, as some of our friends would have us be- 
lieve, not be any value in teaching Spanish or in studying it. But in 
protest I offer a list of items handed in by my second semester class 
in Spanish. These students seem to think that they have received 
some benefit from their study. Even at this early stage, they are 
not failing to see the advantages. And these naturally grow as study 
continues. It is generally the persons who know least about Spanish 
who condemn it loudest. 

“The ability to read and speak Spanish has more to benefit me 
in the future than in the past, though already I have been benefited in 
many ways. Due to the close relationship of Spanish and Latin, I 
have been helped materially in the analysis and meaning of many 
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English words. The ability to read and speak more than one language 
has its psychological effect. It creates the desire to assimilate educa- 
tional formulas for more conscious study. We can learn what we 
don’t know only by associating the unknown to things we already 
know. I have made many friends by knowing how to speak Spanish.” 
—“T am able today to converse with a lady who has lived in Cuba, a 
Spanish-speaking country, for five years. I am able to recognize and 
translate Spanish phrases which appear in stories, articles, and numer- 
ous periodicals and this makes more perfect understanding. I am 
able to express myself with small Spanish phrases more efficiently 
where the same thing in English would not hold the weight of one of 
the Spanish words. It has helped most my scholastic record since I 
have the good fortune to receive excellent grades due to my interest 
and enjoyment of the course.” —‘Spanish has increased my vocabu- 
lary and I am able to speak a few phrases to mystify my friends.”— 
“Spanish has helped quite a lot in reading stories that have Spanish 
characters in them. The authors are always dropping a word here 
and there of Spanish. Of course, you get the drift if you can’t 
read Spanish; but it helps if you do and makes you enjoy it more. 
I have liked every bit of Spanish I’ve taken so far.”—“I believe that 
Spanish has made me appreciate English a lot more. Any foreign 
language, not only Spanish, makes any native language clearer.”— 
“Spanish has taught me more about grammar than I knew before.” — 
“T can understand the meaning of many names of towns in Mexico 
and the southwestern United States.”—‘“Spanish has made me think 
differently of foreign people, especially of Spaniards. I formerly 
thought that the people of Spain were ignorant and that only we 
Americans amounted to anything. I found out differently. The 
people of Spain are just as important as we are and, in some re- 
spects, more so.”—‘Spanish has helped me in the memory of words.” 


Surely it is not all in vain—the time we spend on language—if 
beginners can see these results. Let us learn more and appreciate 
more. 

VIRGINIA FAIRFIELD 
Normal, Illinois 
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HE present day novel in Spain deserves a more extended study 

than has hitherto been given it in these yearly summaries, so 
let us take up the other productions in more of a schematic and 
bibliographical form, thus leaving time and space for the novel. 


Poetry 


The “Cuadernos Literarios” contained two titles, Carmen Condé’s 
Brocal (Madrid), and El reloj sin horas (Madrid) by Fernando 
Gonzalez. The 11th “Supplemento de Litoral”, Moreno Villas, Ja- 
cinta La Pelirroja, poema en poemas y dibujos (Malaga), contains 
some amusing poems and more hieroglyphic illustrations. From “Re- 
vista de Occidente” we have Garcia Lorca, Canciones, 1921-1924 
(Madrid) in a second edition, while his “Primer romancero gitano” 
of last year has also had a second edition this quickly. 

Fernando Villalén calls his Romances del 800 (Malaga) “im- 
presiones de Andalucia la baja” during 1927. Rafael Alberti gives 
us three volumes; La Amante, canciones (1925) (Madrid), a second 
edition; Cal y canto (1926-1927) (Madrid); and Sobre los Angeles 
(1927-1928) (Madrid). Alberti is among those taken up in volume 
2 of the “obras” of Gdmez de Baquero. 

The death of Enrique de Mesa took away an “insigne poeta” as 
well as an eminent theatrical critic. His “La posada y el camino” 
of last year appealed to me much more than some of the other 
modern collections. The tributes paid him at the time of his death 
were well deserved. 


“Ensayos” 

Eduardo Marquina, in the series “El Libro del Pueblo,” publishes 
El Cid y Rolddén (Madrid). 

Madariaga’s Ingleses, franceses, espanoles (Madrid) is the first 
Spanish edition of a book previously out in English. Ortega y Gas- 
set in El Espectador (Madrid) touches most everything from “Hegel 
y América” to “El origen deportivo del Estado.” Julio Camba writes 
La casa de Liculo o el arte de comer (Madrid) which he calls an 
“excursion a través de la cocina universal”. 

Next comes a group of books containing articles written at dif- 
ferent times and now collected in book form. The “Gaceta Literaria” 
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puts out as number 3 of its “cuadernos” Novisimas greguerias, 1929 
(Madrid) by Gomez de la Serna, the fourth collection of his 
“greguerias” now available. He also published Efigies (Madrid), 
running from Baudelaire to Ruskin. The “Biblioteca de Ensayos” 
has two interesting volumes, Azorin’s Andando y pensando (Madrid) 
and Escritores espanoles del siglo x al xvl, (Madrid) by E. Diaz— 
Jiménez y Molleda. Blanco-Fombona presents a collection on 
modernism in Spanish-American poetry El modernismo y los poetas 
modernistas (Madrid). Américo Castro’s collection is called Santa 
Teresa y otros ensayos (Madrid), including among them his dis- 
cussion on “Cervantes y Pirandello.” One collection is an “ofrenda de 
discipulos,” De su jornada (fragmentos) (Madrid), articles by Man- 
uel B. Cossio published in his honor “al ser jubliado de su catedra de 
Pedagogia de la Universidad Central y de la direcién del Museo 
Pedagoégico”: one article on Spanish Art, the rest on Spanish Edu- 
cation. I must mention Pen-Club, Volume 2 of the “obras completas” 
of Gomez de Baquero, containing “ensayos,” about thirty well known 
names, from Luis de Leén to Madariaga, and including a number 
of the contemporary Spanish poets. It has been named in Spain as 
the “best book of December.” 


Miscellaneous 
Volumes 93 to 99 of the “Clasicos Castellanos” were titled Mateo 
Aleman, Jorge Manrique, Arolas, Alfonso de Valdés, Fray Luis de 
Granada, Santa Teresa, Fernando del Pulgar. 


G. M. Vergara Martin put out a small dictionary with self- 
explanatory title, Diccionario de frases, adagios, proverbios, modis- 
mos, locuciones y frases proverbiales que se emplean en la América es- 
panola o se refieren a ella (Madrid). A help for history students is 
found in Lecturas de historia de Espana (Madrid) collected by San- 
chez-Albornoz and A. Vifas, “fragmentos de crdénicas, historias, 
diarios, cartas, memorias, documentos.” The “Centro de Estudios” 
published Cartulario de San Vicente de Oviedo (781-1200) (Madrid), 
edited by Luciano Serrano. The two thousand odd parchments 
that make up the total collection come to the end of the fifteenth 
century and many of them are of local events and documents re- 
lating to important families of Asturias rather than the monastery. 
Gracian’s Agudeza y Arte de Ingenio (Madrid) was edited by E. 
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Ovejero y Maury. This is the text of the second edition, Huesca, 
1648, plus an introduction and bibliographical material. The series 
of “Vidas espanoles del siglo XIX” (Madrid) had three interesting 
lives, Sor Patrocinio, La monja de las llagas, by Benjamin Jarnés; 
Carlos VII-Duque de Madrid, by conde de Rodezno; and Luis Can- 
delas el bandido de Madrid, by Antonio Espina. 

Loyola (Madrid), by José M. Salaverria, was added to “La 
Nave” Series, following the same general plan as the “Goya” of the 
preceding year. 

Another self explanatory title is a book by D. Figarola-Caneda, 
edited by his widow: Gertrudis Gémez de Avellaneda. Biografia, 
bibliografia e iconografia, incluyendo muchas cartas, inéditas o pub- 
licadas, escritas por la gran poetisa o dirigidas a ella, y sus memorias 
(Madrid). 

The last, but not least to be mentioned in this group is Palacio 
Valdés’ Testamento Literario (Madrid), in which the famous novelist 
says: “Vivir tranquilo, leer mucho, escribir de vez en cuando lo que 
cruzaba por mi imaginacién; tales han sido mis aspiraciones durante 
casi toda mi vida.” 

The Stage 

The Exposition cities used the stage as onc of their attractions, 
Barcelona going back to the Greek Classics for Demeter in the 
Greek theatre of the exposition, with Seville amateurs giving pro- 
fessional finish to one of Calderén de la Barca’s “Autos Sacramen- 
tales.” Calderén, thanks to the actor Ricardo Calvo, has now re- 
turned to the Spanish scene for the second season: La vida es sueno 
was presented with great acclaim. The same actor put on again 
“Julianillo Valcarcel” in connection with a “homenaje” to the Mach- 
ado brothers. Maria Guerrero was remembered by the unveiling of a 
tablet from the “espafioles del Uruguay”. 

More and more every country turns to others and translates 
their literary works. Spain has done a great deal of this sort of 
thing on the stage, and done it well. This year saw a continuing in- 
crease of translation and adaption, both in quantity and quality. 

The year’s product is a list, with occasional comment, begin- 
ning, of course, with Benavente. His Vidas cruzadas, another “Ships 
that Pass in the Night,” was a success but not too great a one. The 
Alverez Quintero brothers, in Los duendes de Sevilla, set forth most 
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effectively their beloved Andalusia, while Rondalia turned to Aragén 
for a scene. They produced two more, El nino me retira and Cien 
comedias y un drama. Juaquin Dicenta’s Nobdleza baturra was trans- 
ferred from its original film setting to the legitimate with considerable 
success. Linares Rivas had two good ones, Hilos de arana and El 
pdjaro sin alma. 

Martinez Sierra rather puzzles one. His Seamos felices is an 
old theme rather well done; Tridngulo is a “farsa un poco seria”; 
América fragante is a series of pictures, dances, songs, and “sketches” 
of American life, touching almost every country in our two conti- 
nents. Marquina helped out in a poetical line in this production, 
and the two men colaborated on El camino de la felicidad, a play 
in verse, well received. Marquina himself put out Salvadora, “de 
ambiente rural,” and Sin horca ni cuchillo, “desarrollo emocionante y 
dramatico,” “didlago en verso gracioso y sencillo.” The Machado 
brothers had another success this year, La Lola se va a los puertos. 
Arniches made a success with Para ti es el nundo, and especially with 
part of it; ““No conocemos en todo el teatro contemporaneo espanol 
nada que supere a ese primer acto.” 

Munoz Seca has quantity production, two alone and three with 
Pérez Fernandez. His two, El alfiler and; Pégame, Luciano! were 
reported as the best. Gdémez de la Serna tried something theatrical 
in his early writings and now returns to this with Los medios seres, 
each character half white and half black; theatrical but not a success. 
Insta, with Tomas Borrds, put out a pleasant comedy, Una mano 
suave. Fernandez Adavin has two plays, Un caballero y las damas 
and Cuento de aldea. The latter brought the comment that his poetry 
is becoming richer in “substancia lirica,” while his last productions 
are said to remind one of Marquina. 

Two well known novels were put on the stage, Rivas Cherif doing 
Pepita Jiménez, while Pequeneces, by Padre Coloma, was done by 
Baron de Mora and J. de Salas Merlé. This follows on Coloma’s 
“Boy,” presented the preceding year. De la noche a la manana, by 
Lépez Rubio and E. Ugarte, was “premiada en el concurso de novelas 
de A. B. C.” 

Las hogueras de San Juan apparently put Luca de Tena as 
definitely arrived in a modern and extended “Pepita Jiménez” with 
passion, not love, the intervening power. Federico Oliver had a 
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“farsa” Han matado a don Juan, a combination “Don Juan,” 
“Drama nuevo” and modern detective thing. Alvear had another 
success this year, Lo que nos da la vida. 

Names not hitherto well known or known at all, came to the 
fore this season: Francisco de Viu with Lo imprevisto; Lopez Duren- 
des, Don Cloroformo; Ramos de Castro, ;Mira qué bonita era!; F. 
Santander and J. M. Vela, La casa de Lujdn; I. Valenzuela, El tio 
Andrés; and Rodolfo Vinas with El otro. 


The Novel 

Before beginning a discussion of today’s novels mention must 
be made of a publication of the “Biblioteca de fildsofos espanoles,” 
a book in novel form, said by Menéndez Pelayo to be a work with 
a ‘“tendencia pedagdgico-social”: compared, also by him, with Plato’s 
“Republic.” Blanquerna, by Raimundo Lulio, has been put out in 
two volumes bearing on the title page the statement “impreso en 
Valencia, afo 1552, traducido fielmente en lengua castellana.” This 
is the first edition since the one of Menéndez Pelayo in 1881. 

Turning now to the contemporary novel we find apropos a quo- 
tation from near the end of Valdés’ “Testamento literario”: “Mon- 
taigne, ya viejo, se decia; “No leeré mas libros que los que me 
diviertan o me hagan mejor.” Yo también me lo he dicho, pero no 
lo he cumplido. Todavia una insensata curiosidad me arrastra a 
buscar los libros que hacen ruido en el mundo. Estos libros me fati- 
gan, me marean, y no me dan alegria ni reposo.” Two things in 
this quotation must be considered: the last two statements. It is 
perfectly true that when a group of American teachers begin to talk 
of the Spanish novel, the books that “hacen ruido en el mundo,” are 
the ones, and usually the only ones, mentioned or known. There is 
a perfectly good reason for this in that one cannot read everything. 
But the Spanish novels that are known, especially in this country, 
are commonly those by authors whose names are already established. 
This again is natural, but limiting. 

Although most of the prominent Spanish novelists have not staged 
a visit to this country, that is a sure way of getting known over 
here, or assisting a reputation already made. So far as we are con- 
cerned Julio Camba may never have existed before his trip to New 
York and subsequent book “Un ajo en el otro mundo.” Concha Espina 
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was the topic in many a Club after her visit here last summer, and 
her novels crept into our libraries as a result. 

The second statement by Palacio Valdés must be accepted or 
not by each individual according to his taste. A cross section of ? 
Spanish novels would have much the same appearance as a cor- 
responding view of our English novels, with one exception; the de- 
tective novel. We do not mean that this genre does not exist in 
Spain, for almost any catalog will show a translation of one or two 
of Edgar Wallace’s famous stories, but it does mean that the best 
known authors are not writers of detective fiction. 

Through his detective type novel “El misterio del hotel” (1928), ) 
Diaz-Caneja has been discovered again by another American critic. 
This case is an example of an author worth reading, whose books do 
not make a “ruido” in the world. His “El sobre en blanco” received 
the Fastenrath award in 1918 and he has been producing steadily \ 
but not too prolifically, excellent novels. His new discoverer finds 
him compared in his literary form, to Palacio Valdés, and this is } 
true. “Pilar Guerra” is fairly typical of his work as a whole. His 
novels give both “alegria” and “reposo.” 





Other genres have become as well known in Spain as in our own 
country and differ little from the sort of thing being produced every- 
where. The historical novel is a perennial, more hardy at times, but 
always with us. It seems especially popular in Spain recently and 
a number of well known authors have taken to it. Baroja started , 
some time ago with a certain type of historical novel in his series 
of an “Hombre de accién.” Two of his 1929 products La dolorosa 
senda (Madrid) and Humano enigma (Madrid) caused the remark 
that this work “no varia gran cosa de la labor barojiana anterior.” > 
This seems decidedly true of the general run of his things, but an- 
other new one will be mentioned presently from quite a different 
viewpoint. Valle Inclan took up Galdés’ series effect and is writing 
his “Ruedo ibérico,” in three trilogies. Blasco Ibafez had started 
in on historical novels before his death and now his posthumous work 





is appearing. After his “El papa del mar” it is rather a relief to . 
get a straightforward novel again in En busca del Gran Kan (Valen- 
cia) and its continuation, now out, El caballero de la Virgen. These 


take us back to the days of Columbus, and, while occasionally drawn 
out too much, we have a real historical setting, well done and authen- 
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tic on the face of it. Blasco states that he spent eighteen years study- 
ing Columbus before writing “En busca del Gran Kan.” He also 
adds an appendix justifying his interpretation of the character of the 
discoverer, which differs from that of some of our other writers. 
We find announcement of one of Blasco’s early works “El Conde 
Garci-Fernandez” as “1929” and a number of his others are being 
reprinted. The one just mentioned is an early novel, historical, and 
possibly influenced by Fernandez y Gonzalez. 

Another kind of historical novel last year was Martin Luis Guz- 
man’s “El Aguila y la serpiente.” He has now followed this by one 
which marks a real step in advance; La sombra del caudillo (Ma- 
drid). He takes an English word, resulting as “lider,” for the Mexi- 
can “cacique,” and with a real background of real “lideres,” he 
presents a picture of Mexican politics and political psychology: 
“Es un escritor sobrio, claro, que sabe mantener el interés del relato, 
dar colorido viviente a las escenas capitales, principalmente a los 
cuadros colectivos donde se agitan multitudes.” This is true and the 
scene represented as taking place at a meeting of the Mexican con- 
gress will remain a vivid picture for some time to come; it is re- 
markably well done. 

“Los carmenes de Granada,” Valdés’ recent novel, is not historical 
but has much of the historical element intermingled, somewhat as in 
“E] papa del mar.” It also goes directly back to “Dona Isabel de 
Solis” for its historical references, and this romantic history is as 
much “a la Scott” as can be imagined. 

When we think of short stories, the average reader starts for the 
Saturday Evening Post. The Spanish short story is frequently an 
abstract, non-action, non-conversational, imaginative picture in words. 
From this extreme to our own type will run the short story in Spain. 
The nineteen “cuentos” in Azorin’s Blanco en azul (Madrid) is 
a good example of what I mean, for in it we find short sketches of 
every kind. “Tom Grey” is the clown story with the sad ending; 
“Fabia Linde” is the “evil eye” personified and dramatically depicted 
as killing off every doctor she meets from birth onward. Azorin 
admits that he likes these stories himself. “La novela de hoy” for 
December 20, has four stories somewhat longer than Azorin’s. Con- 
cha Espifa’s “Tierra firme” is the first one, a well written, touching 
story of devotion by a Chilean servant to her mistress. Another, 
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“E] hombre que se quiso matar,” by Fernandez-Flérez is one of the 
most amusing satirical things to be found. It either bores com- 
pletely or tickles immensely. A volume by Benjamin Jarnés, Saldn 
de estio (Madrid) finishes the round of the short story. This is 
number 2 of the “Cuadernos de la Gaceta Literaria,” and again we 
find imaginative-realistic sketches. Jarnés, however, has the added 
modern touch of suggestiveness and in some of his books, plain Trigo 
down to date. “Andromeda,” the first story, is stylistic but well done, 
and until you come to the end you are never quite sure what it is 
all about. In spots it might be Sterne. 

Two examples of the more or less sex novel are not nearly so much 
so as might be expected. Jarnés contributes one, Locura y muerte 
de nadie (Madrid) and what mainly disgusts the reader is the pro- 
tagonist and his inferiority complex. It is a curious book, for it first 
suggests the style of Dos Passos’ “Manhattan Transfer,” then pre- 
sents a scene similar to one in Balzac’s “Cousin Bette,” tailing off 
finally into a psychopathic travelogue. Antonio Espina in Luna de 
Copas (Madrid) has written a story told by gossips, in pictorial 
effects, and suggestive rather than interpretative descriptions. The 
book is psychological in that it studies the results of what the author 
calls “sangre baquica” in the protagonist. A seduction brings about 
insanity in the woman, and suicide for the man, a suicide copied from 
life, an airplane over the English Channel. The impressionistic effect 
here reminds one of Jarnés’ other novel Paula y Paulita (Madrid) 
which is merely stylistic, staccato and modernistic. Both of these 
are short, but, so far as the plot is concerned, could be made shorter. 

This brings us to a discussion of the forced note, the visibility of 
the mechanism in the making of the book, or the evidence of a 
seeking for vocabulary or phrase, that in some cases almost spoils 
the result. This seems to me the great defect in the novels produced 
by the group of modernists in Spain, and in one or two cases we 
find the same thing among the veterans. A striving after affect, the 
modern cult of advertising and competition, something new to attract 
the public eye, is the note that prevails. Blasco Ibanez tried a new 
formula in historical novels, “El papa del mar,” and failed to in- 
terest. “El aguila y la serpiente” was another type, a bit splashy, 
but showing promise. Both men returned to the straight narrative 
style. The short stories, with an occasional exception, must be “dif- 
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ferent.”” Gdémez de la Serna is always that, but his “duefio del 4tomo” 
and his this year’s play show what most of the modernists would do 
if they could. His stories are rather good, the play merely a “tour 
de force.” Jarnés is one of this group but his writings are too up 
and down to condemn or exalt him as a whole. Hoyos y Vinent 
is another whose work is unsteady, with a strong infusion of the 
pastel type. 

As we go to other names we find that the better known definitely 
established writers are not trying display for their work as a whole, 
but many are doing this sort of thing with one book; for example, 
the novel in dramatic form. This is at least as old as La Celestina 
and a number of modern writers have done well with it. Valle 
Inclan does this sort of thing quite effectively but that is due rather 
to the man and his style than to the form in which the book is 
moulded. Pedro Mata’s “Los munecas” was too long drawn out. 
Now we have Baroja with “El nocturno del hermano Beltrén (Ma- 
drid) which is almost possible as a play. It is a third longer, in 
pages, than any play by the Machado brothers; it is much more 
adapted to a talkie than to the stage; it reads exactly like any other 
play in printed form, yet conveys at the same time the atmosphere 
of anovel. He has, of course done this sort of writing before in his 
novels, but sporadically and not in such finished style; rather as an 
interpolation than a definite form. Antonio Espina, in “Luna de 
Copas,”’ does something similar by interpolating in the regular flow 
of the novel narrative, the exact equivalent of the stage directions 
in a play. These are italicized so as to stand out, and frequently 
enable the author to do away with a tiresome bit of prose explanation, 
jumping thus immediately to the next “scene.” 

Ricardo Leén, however, has gone the limit. His “Las ninas 
de mis ojos (Madrid) is a novel in dramatic form, with absolutely 
nothing of the dramatic form except conversation; not a word in the 
book except the words coming from the mouths of the characters. 
This might well have been written as the result of a bet or an argu- 
ment in some “tertulia.” Although one American critic urges Leon 
to “return to his usual high level,” the book interested me exceed- 
ingly. Dona Rosario, good old gossip, is, after all, quite naturally 
brought in to give all the information that the normal novel has in 
other forms, and as the whole thing is avowedly a stunt, let us see 
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who can do it any better. The introduction tells us all about it. 
Leén has always seemed to me more or less of a stunt writer, any- 
way: “Casta de hidalgos” with its ‘dream stunt, repeated in “E) 
hombre nuevo,” now this play form, and his Vardén de deseos (Ma- 
drid) which is just the opposite. Not four pages of conversation in 
the first 100; no conversation in the book definitely located either 
in place or in time; all conversation merely interpolated to help out 
what is really a soliloquy; a Jekyll-Hyde element introduced by turn- 
ing the soliloquy into a coloquy between the “yo profundo” and the 
“vo superficial” of the narrator of this autobiografic novel. The 
author has always impressed me as one who thought out his effects 
beforehand, even when there is no apparent specific formula for the 
book as a whole. “Jauja” falls into the same category, with its 
struggle between a man and his statue, plus all the psychological and 
soul elements that enter in. Léon is interesting but when examined, 
his is a studied product. In “Varén de deseos” his literary and his- 
torical references seem to become an obsession, while he quotes the 
ballads, Cervantes, Ercilla, Goldis, Bécquer, and interpolates in his 
text phrases that are not in quotes but perfectly evidently an inten- 
tional use of phraseology from these or other writers. 

“Varén de deseos” and “Las nifias de mis ojos” belong with Con- 
cha Espina’s La virgen prudente (Madrid) in presenting something 
that appeared also on the Spanish stage: the study of two sisters 
of different temperaments, under modern conditions. The first novel 
named presents this only casually but the fate of the family rests on 
what eventuates as a result of the actions of the two sisters. In 
the other two novels the sisters are the main characters and the plot 
develops around and for them. “La Virgen prudente” is again more 
or less illustrative of what happens when an author has a thesis to 
expound. Concha Espina is for me definitely a regional novelist and 
while she is better than the average at any time, there is a difference 
when she joins the crowd and tackles the modern girl. This novel 
is perhaps better as a novel than “Altar Major” but it is nowhere 
near so good a picture nor is it so evidently a natural product of 
the author’s heart. 

Therein lies the difficulty. The “modern” Spanish novel is man- 
nerized, a conscious effort at effect. We have no Alarcon to merely 
tell us a good story and let it go at that. A few are writing down 
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what they have to say: Oteyza to amuse; Diaz-Caneja to tell a 
story about some individual; Valdés, as always, with human women 
to talk about; José Bruno, another journalist, gently satirizing in 
El Burlén (Madrid); Linares Rivas, in his novel, unconsciously emu- 
lating Tarkington. On the other hand Noel uses a vocabulary beyond 
even a stylistic type, while another writer will make an illuminated 
letter, two lines of type and an exclamation point stand for a whole 
chapter. ‘Hay de todo” but in the long run the good story, naturally 
told, will be the victor; the strong character, ably depicted, will 
remain. 
Cony SturcIs 
Oberlin College 
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QUERY 


Would a sufficient number of our readers be interested in an in- 
formal section which might be called the Question Box? The pro- 
cedure might be as follows: Questions on difficulties of grammar, 
pronunciation, interpretation, method, or anything connected with 
the teaching of modern languages might be propounded by any of 
the readers of the Journal. These would be printed in the Question 
Box to the answered by any volunteer who could give the informa- 
tion desired. Initials might be printed instead of the name of the 
inquirer and the giver of information, if desired. The editor would 
not guarantee that an answer would be forthcoming nor that the in- 
formation given was correct. 

A somewhat similar plan has met with considerable success abroad, 
and the Question Box has been a source of real information and en- 
joyment. 

Will you write to the editor and express your opinions fully? He 
thanks you in advance for your cooperation. 

At this occasion the new editor embraces the opportunity to con- 
gratulate the retiring editor, Dr. B. Q. Morgan, on the success of 
the Journal under his inspiring leadership and to thank him in be- 
half of the subscribers for the keen interest he took in the welfare 
of our magazine and the zeal and devotion with which he carried 


on the work. 
Cuar tes H. HoLtzwartH 


Managing Editor 


THE INTERNATIONAL MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


The Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 

Many thanks for your letter of June 4. Since my last I have 
received the following note from Prof. R. H. Fife, Columbia: “Your 
letter of May 29 is the first information I have had regarding the 
formation of an International Modern Language Teaching Associa- 
tion. I had not heard of the Paris conferences at all.” 

As I surmise, the European backers do not seem to know to whom 
to turn here in America to get the cooperation they desire. Here 


* The Editors welcome short communications on topics of interest to teachers 
of modern foreign languages. Please send such items to the Managing Editor. 
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is the list of delegates to the preliminary organization conference, 
as indicated in a second letter from M. Fouret received yesterday: 
Allemagne, Mr. Ehrlich*; Autriche, Mr. Voill; Belgique, Mr. Bou- 
langer; Etats-Unis d’Amerique, Mr. Smith; France, Mlle. Gagnot, 
Mr. Roger, Mr. Fouret; Grande-Bretagne, Mlle. Wilson; Hollande, 
Mr. van Bellen; Hongrie, Mr. Muller; Pologne, Mr. Glixelli; Tcheco- 
slavaquie, Mr. Subka; Yugoslavie, Mr. Ibrovac; and they ask for 
the cooperation of the United States and Canada, to send delegates 
at the end of March or the beginning of April, 1931, to the real 
conference, under the auspices of the Institute of Intellectual Coop- 
eration of the League of Nations. But where are the 22 countries 
which Fouret mentioned in his letter as having promised coopera- 
tion? 

M. Fouret himself has done his utmost. Is this conference worth 
encouraging? Would you endorse a scheme of this type? For my 
part, I have a horror of someone buttonholing me in the next world 
and saying to me: “Mercer, you old slacker, I did my best to get 
that I.M.L.A. going and you refused to assist me.” Hence, I shall 
do what I can to arouse interest at the Radio Institute in Columbus 
in July. One of the items on the Agenda of the I.M.L.T.A. for 
March 31 to April 4, 1931, is: Organization of Radio between dif- 
ferent countries under control of national associations. Other items 
include: Travel scholarships, Exchange of students and teachers, 
Holiday travel, circulating modern language libraries, international 
collection of lantern slides, pen-club translations, also inquiries into 
drama and school, permanent organization or institute or bureau for 
modern language teachers. 

Now I want to help Fouret all I can because I am convinced 
that he is sincere, although he may be mistaken. His scheme is to 
have U.S.A. and Canada send a message to this conference when 
in session, via radio. There would be about ten speakers, five of 
whom might be students. The others might include the presidents 
or representatives of the various modern language organizations in 
the United States. Each speaker would wish the conference good 
luck in a different tongue—‘Je vous souhaite. . . . . Herzliche 
Giiickwiinsche zum... . . ” The President of the nearest modern 
language organization—to save expense the talk would have to be 
staged in one centre—might add: “We have no organization of 
modern language teachers ourselves, which is truly national, in fact in 
Canada there is none at all, but we do wish to congratulate you, our 
European colleagues, on getting together like that—you with all your 
racial and national prejudices.”” Don’t you think that you would be al- 


* Richard Schade, Vorsitzender of the German Neuphilolgenbund, wrote 
to me yesterday saying he had been too busy to attend, and had sent this 
delegate in his stead. 
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most Christian, to congratulate Europe on doing what we in Canada 
have never been able to do ourselves? Of course there was a good 
reason: we were all too busy with percentiles from 1924 to 1927 to 
get together and form an organization which would function from 
Halifax to Vancouver. Now this man Fouret has a good idea even 
though he expects us to join in on April fool’s day! Besides, how can 
we in Canada join, when we have no really national organization of 
modern language teachers ourselves? 

Dr. Price would be a good man to make such a speech. He 
would say something insulting about lack of unity in the United 
States, and this would be resented by Prof. Coleman, and then there 
would follow a determined attempt to get together in one national 
association, instead of puliing one another to bits over “to read or 
not to read.” In fact, it might be possible to induce our Canadian 
teachers to get together to do something useful and create a Canadian 
M.L.A. ‘Where is your own M.L.A.?” has been asked me a number 
of times in Europe, somewhat pointedly. 

The first principle of all international wisdom is selfishness: would 
what I propose help to cement the national block in Canada and 
the U.S.A.? Europe may want to broadcast talks and school pro- 
grammes to the United States, because I take it that that is the 
meaning of the clause on radio. What will U.S.A. reply? The most 
successful language broadcasts, as I pointed out in my previous letter, 
are conducted by the Berlitz School and Thatcher Clark Studio of 
Languages. No, I may be wrong, as WMAQ is possibly the best. 

Will the formation of this 22 piece European modern language 
association stimulate similar moves in the U.S.A. and Canada? That 
is the question. Personally, I am ashamed to own up to Fouret that 
we in Canada cannot cooperate because we have no such thing as a 
National Federation. Are you really much better off in the States, 
apart from certain nominal associations mentioned on the inside page 
of The Modern Language Journal? If Europe were to wish to broad- 
cast a French or a German school programme to the United States, 
to whom would this new European organiaztion turn? Has this Mr. 
Smith, the U.S.A. representative, sufficient backing? Can he speak 
for the whole of the United States? If he cannot, is he to blame? 
If five representative U.S.A. teachers were to endorse him and the 
I.M.L.A. in five one-minute addresses, do you think that would help 
any at all? I feel sure if I can show evidence to Mr. Elwood or 
some other officer of the NBC or Columbia chain that there is a 
real desire on the part of American teachers to exchange language 
programmes with European modern language teachers and their stu- 
dents, it can be arranged. But the broadcasting companies won’t do 
it without some manifestation on the part of the modern language 
fraternity that this is desirable. 
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Is April the first, 1931, a suitable date to hitch up with European 
modern language organizations and start a regular series of broadcasts 
between the schools of Europe and America? 


Now my dear Mr. Editor, nothing in this world was ever created 
by anybody. You cannot create a national M.L.A., assuming that 
it does not exist already. The League of Nations was not created by 
President Wilson, it grew in response to world conditions. The Mod- 
ern Language Study was not created by Mr. Keppelen. It grew in 
response to certain attacks and sneers on the part of big business, 
namely that study of languages was of no good to anybody and that 
the sooner we eradicated languages from the school curriculum, the 
better it would be for economics and the other really vital social 
sciences. 

If there is a need for a really national modern language federation 
it can only arise in response to a demand for one. The only way that 
I ever heard of to create an organization is to allow the responsibilities 
which will give birth to it be known by all. John Bull said in war 
times: “Here is a job for you my daughter, put on overalls and drive 
that motor-car.” Result, the modern English woman, born 1914 to 
1918. An earthquate occurs in Japan. “Will you leave your poodles 
and nurse the sick and wounded?” Result, quite unconsciously, even 
unwillingly, the modern Japanese woman’s movement. “Here is 
Europe calling America, wanting to broadcast to the schools.” Will 
you meet this obligation or not? Will you allow the children to 
listen in? If so, you must have a national modern language organiza- 
tion to make out time-tables, settle the nature of the language broad- 
casts, and most important of all, to reciprocate in your turn by 
sending English or American language broadcasts from our schools 
to Europe. 

What do you want a National M.L.A. for anyway? What do we 
want one for in Canada? We have no national responsibilities to 
other nations, I mean with respect to the teaching of languages, but we 
shall have, the minute these international broadcasts start, unless per- 
chance we are willing to allow the job to be done by Thatcher Clark 
and Berlitz. That is what worries these fellows in Europe: all the 
language broadcasting in France, Holland, Belguim, Spain, but not 
in Germany and England, is in the hands of private commercial en- 
terprises like Berlitz, Fry, Maas, etc. 

If we do not organize some form of International M.L.A. to ar- 
range for broadcasts in French, German, Italian, Spanish, etc., etc., 
why should we expect anything but English to reign over the air? 
Englisch, Englisch iiber alles, Uber alles in der Welt! Naturally, 
unless we modern language teachers throughout the world get together 
and keep the foreign language torch burning. 
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The question is not: Can we do something? but Are we willing 
to tackle the job? 


C. H. MERCER 
Dalhousie University 
Halifax, N.S. 


How CAN WE CAPITALIZE FOREIGN LANGUAGE TRAINING? 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


The communication from Miss Belknap in the magazine of the 
Modern Language Journal on the subject “How Can We Capitalize 
Modern Language Training?” is one which has greatly interested 
some of my pupils this year. 

A class discussion gave a group of boys and girls who are studying 
French the idea of interviewing local business men, who have offices 
in New York, in order to discover what positions are open to those 
who have a working knowledge of French. 

The results of their limited research were very general and un- 
satisfactory for obvious reasons. The discussion and effort, however, 
made the class feel that a similar survey undertaken by those of 
sufficient interest, time, and influence would give a very practical 
urge to the study of language. 

As a high school teacher working with boys and girls who are 
casting about—sometimes rather wildly—to decide what to do and 
where to study, I feel that the charted results of such a survey would 
help a pupil to decide whether or not he should major in a modern 
foreign language. Naturally I believe in language training for many 
pupils, even if it cannot be capitalized; however, I know that pupils 
will be much more eager to continue this training if they see its prac- 
tical value. 

I hope that this project will have a beginning, at least, in the 
program of the new national association. 

VERNA M. REED 
Easton High School 
Easton, Pa. 


Dopce’s UBUNGSGRAMMATIK DEFENDED 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


A review of my Ubungsgrammatik, signed Lester C. Newton, ap- 
pearing in the April issue of The Modern Language Journal, has come 
to my attention. May I take this opportunity to discuss the various 
points referred to in this article? 

The placing of vocabularies at the beginning of each lesson has 
been criticised. This, it seems to me, is a matter of personal opinion, 
and the general usefulness of a book is not impaired by any given 
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arrangement. Teachers no longer adapt themselves to textbooks, but 
rather the textbooks to their needs and their own individual methods 
of teaching. “The method of approach” in classroom procedure is 
not any more determined solely by a book, but by the judgment of 
the individual teacher and by the needs of his classes. 

These vocabularies are principally for oral drill in pronunciation. 
They are adaptable for short, intensive, and rapid drill, and are es- 
pecially suited for chorus work. Only after thorough assimilation 
by oral methods should the use of the new vocabulary in phrases be 
taught. “The student should first be taught to hear and to articulate 
correctly, then to use sentences, then to make sentences... . .”” 

The critic also suggests that the German words in new vocabu- 
laries should be in heavy type. Here again is a matter of personal 
preference, to which, however, I should like to take the following 
exception. As already stated, these vocabularies are compiled prin- 
cipally for oral work, and should be used accordingly. ‘Ears be- 
fore Eyes: All fresh language-material should be presented in its oral 
form and not in its written form. Sounds should first be practiced 
without any reference to any graphic forms of representation; the 
ear, not the eye, is the organ provided by nature for recognizing and 
assimilating sounds. Words should first be heard and imitated orally, 
for ideal assimilation is not helped but hindered when the written 
form is present.”* I am far from convinced that heavy type for 
vocabularies is desirable. 

Mr. Newton finds that “certain lessons are over-crowded with 
grammatical material.” Wherever possible it seemed better to pre- 
sent a definite unit of grammatical matter in a single lesson rather 
than to distribute it over several. A longer and more difficult lesson 
is always followed by a simpler lesson, the latter serving as breathing 
space and review. Need I point out that the efficient teacher will 
undoubtedly spend more time on the more difficult units? 

The reviewer proceeds: “Among the exercises are sets of German 
questions which are placed after the English sentences. The logical 
place for such questions is near the German reading selection on 
which they are based.” The reviewer apparently did not examine 
these questions, for he takes for granted a situation which does not 
exist. The entire book does not contain one single question as de- 
scribed in the above statement. Ubungsgrammatik is well supplied 
with questions, to be sure. They are, however, based on the English, 
and not on the German text, and therefore they follow the English 
text because, as Mr. Newton so rightly declares, “the logical place 
for such questions is near the . . . . selection on which they are 
based.” 


* Palmer, The Principles of Language Study, page 80. (World Book Co.) 
* Palmer, op. cit., page 117. (World Book Co.) 
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This misconception, of course, nullifies also the reviewer’s conclu- 
sion “that the material should be rearranged... . .” 
ERNEST R. DopcE 
Horace Mann School for Boys 
New York City 
May 15, 1930 


Is THE Exuisir WortH WHILE? 


The Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 

I have read with great interest Muriel H. Netzorg’s article “The 
Detroit Foreign Language Exhibit” in your March number. It brings 
to my mind many such exhibits and displays in class rooms, libraries, 
and other places, where they are viewed as examples for attainments 
within the realm of the Foreign Language departments. 

No one can deny the beauty and charm of all these miniature 
things. Both adults and children possess the same instinct of ad- 
miration for things that are “cute,” pretty, and charming—and these 
exhibits of the Lilliputian world are indeed all of that. Only recently 
I myself very nearly came to blows with a number of children in 
front of a florist’s window, where there was exhibited a miniature gar- 
den with houses and live rabbits running out and in. The children 
won the battle, but I got a very good “stand.” 

But I harbor a very great doubt as to the usefulness of these ex- 
hibits in connection with the teaching of foreign languages. It seems 
to me that skill in manual arts, such as carpentry and mechanical 
drawing, is displayed in these exhibits much more than anything else. 
Exhibitions such as those mentioned hardly justify the enormous work 
they require—at least not of language students—and add but little 
to the knowledge of the student. The young creators of all these ob- 
jects must keep their minds so completely absorbed in their manual 
tasks that nothing else impresses them. Absorbing that atmosphere 
which pertains to the particular French, German, or Spanish subject 
can hardly be done in this manner. An “atmosphere” can be con- 
ceived only and solely through direct and real contact—by living in 
the midst of that particular country. 

Now, as far as architecture, dresses, and social customs are con- 
cerned, there is—and will be in lesser and lesser degree in future— 
but little difference between the United States and Europe. The 
Spanish mantilla is today found more in our country than in Spain, 
while the bull-fight is a mere play with words. The difference today 
and forever lies in the languages themselves. It is a difference in 
speech and in thinking, in ideas and ideals. 

An indirect proof of knowledge of a language may be found in 
notebook exhibits, although these are but proofs of efforts. A direct 
proof of language knowledge can only exist in student performances: 
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in speech and reading, in plays given by the students themselves, 
and in singing. 

Our language instruction must direct its full effort to obtaining 
the goal of actuality and reality, in order to justify its place in the 
curriculum. It should strive for usefulness in the real, living world 
instead of in an imaginary miniature world. 


AAGE ENNA 


206 N. 24th Street 
Portland, Ore. 


ENLARGED READING PRACTICE 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


Referring to the discussion that is being printed in the Journal on 
the above topic, I wish to express my modest opinion as follows: 

The principal purpose of reading is to gain information at a dis- 
tance. A necessary prerequisite is the ability to utter correctly, or at 
least to interpret printed or written matter in terms of correct ut- 
terance. Therefore, it is evident that the best qualified reader will 
be the one who can speak correctly the language read. 

At first sight it seems that reading for an audience is of secondary 
importance; but upon closer examination, we come to realize that it 
is of paramount importance, because correct interpretation is not pos- 
sible, if the manner of utterance is left out of consideration. 

From the above it is clear that reading practice cannot be enlarged 
at will. The kind and amount of reading, if it is to be effective, must 
be planned in accord with the students’ preparation. 

To put it in a nutshell, I should say that the student ought to read 
as much adequate and properly-presented matter as he can master— 
and no more! What matter and how much of it, cannot be but tenta- 
tively determined in advance. 

We should not lose sight of the fact that reading, correct read- 
ing, is a very difficult impersonating task, which cannot be performed 
at its best except by those who speak the language. 

Finally, permit me to express the view that we who teach language 
are primarily concerned with how rather than with how much to read, 
and that any attempt to overlook this fact and to unduly increase 
the amount of reading is bound to meet with utter failure. 

Let us be aware that reading and oral practice are interrelated 
and interdependent and therefore should be logically correlated in 
sequence, kind, and amount. 


L. CARBALLOSA 


Box 303 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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SoME CorrECTIONS OF L’Année Littéraire 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


Teachers interested in current French literature are under a debt 
of gratitude to Professor Schinz for his comprehensive article L’ Année 
littéraire which appeared in the April issue of the Journal (14:522). 
Such a survey can hardly be written without making a single mis- 
take. Slight inaccuracies in the mention of author and title of cer- 
tain novels deserve correction, since they are more likely to be read 
than any other kind of fiction. Jacques Chadourne should read 
Jacques Chardonne; Pierre Benoit, Pierre Benoit, and Henri Bor- 
deaux, Henry Bordeaux (p. 526). The novel by Bernanos is La 
Joie, and not Joie (p. 524), and that by Bordeaux is Valombré, not 
Valombres (p. 526). The roman by Jaloux is not Letitia, but Letitia 
(poets inspire unforgettable love, but are fickle). The protagonist 
in La Joie is not Clergie de Chantal (p. 524), but Chantal de Clerg- 
erie. 

E. B. NICHOLS 
DePauw University 


THE IDENTITY OF JEAN DE LA BRETE 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 


Your readers will doubtless be interested in learning the identity 
of Jean de la Bréte, the author of Mon Oncle et Mon Curé. Al- 
though several school editions of this popular novel have been brought 
out in this country, in none of them is the identity of the author re- 
vealed. Indeed she has constantly shunned publicity and her real 
name has been persistently withheld from the reading public. 

Recently, however, I had occasion to write her in connection with 
my forthcoming edition of her detective story Aimer Quand Méme. 
I asked her to be good enough to write a word of greeting as a preface 
for this text. When she had done this I tried to get an interview 
with her in Paris, but failing in this, as she was then at her country 
home, I importuned to her to send me a few biographical notes. This 
is what she sent: 

“Jean de la Bréte (Alice Cherbonnel) née 4 Saumer le 13 décem- 
bre 1858, de vieille famille angevine par sa mére, normande par son 
pére, ancien Inspecteur Divisionnaire des Télégraphes. Habite 
Paris en hiver, son manoir du Breuil-Bellay (Maine et Loire) en 
été.” 

Accompanying these notes was her photograph, which reveals her 
to be a charming, sympathetic lady, just as one would expect the au- 
thor of Mon Oncle et Mon Curé to be. Although her hair is beau- 
tifully white, her idealistic outlook on life has kept her forever young. 

C. F. ZEEk 


Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Tex. 
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CONCERNING CouRSES IN SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE 


To the Editor of The Modern Language Journal: 

The November issue of the Journal carried a suggestive article by 
Professor E. K. Mapes on using the material available for a survey 
course in Spanish-American literature in the small college or univer- 
sity with limited library equipment. I should like to add a few com- 
ments from my experience in courses at the University of Texas de- 
voted to Spanish-American literature on a larger scale. 

As a background for our advanced work in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can field we have an intermediate course in which all the reading ma- 
terial is drawn from Spanish-American authors. This is not intended 
to be a survey course; the students are still in the formative stage 
where there is emphasis upon the study of grammar, and, as good 
fortune wills, we have the Alternate Review Grammar of Seymour 
and Carnahan (Heath) which is exactly in line with the purpose 
of the course. For the first semester we take South American novels 
as the heart of the reading, introducing them chronologically, and 
grouping about each one appropiate information on the geography 
and history of the country concerned. Interesting data for an in- 
troduction to this part of the study are found in Brooks’ Stories of 
South America (Johnson Publishing Co.), particularly the chapters 
on Pizarro, San Martin, Bolivar, and Rosas. 

We begin with Marmol’s Amalia, using in connection with it the 
chapters on Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay in Phipps’ Pdginas 
sudamericanas (World Book Co.) and assigned parallel readings in 
English, such as Buenos Aires and its River of Silver in the National 
Geographic Magazine, V. 40 (Oct. 1921). Passing next to Chile, we 
study in class Martin Rivas and the chapters on Chile in Pdginas 
sudamericanas, supplementing with Twin stars of Chile in the Na- 
tional Geographic, V. 55 (Feb. 1929). From Chile we proceed to Co- 
lombia and Over the Andes to Bogotd (National Geographic, V. 40) 
with Maria for the new reading text. As Leén Mera’s Cumandd is 
not yet available for Ecuador, we take this country, as well as Peru 
and Bolivia, with Colombia and Venezuela in Pdginas sudamericanas, 
and finish the semester by returning to Argentina with La casa de los 
cuervos. Thus we have circled the Spanish-speaking nations of the 
southern continent. 

The second semester is devoted to the southern portion of our 
own continent, largely to Mexico. What a variety of material at our 
disposal! Harrison’s México simpdtico (Heath) we take principally 
for composition and conversation, supplementing with dictations and 
summaries from Uribe-Troncoso’s Por Tierras mejicanas (World 
Book Co.) ; La navidad en las montanas and Gorostiza’s Contigo pan 
y cebolla are read rapidly and with evident enjoyment; the Anthology 
of Mexican prose of Rosenberg and Templin or Cornyn’s Cuentos 
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mejicanos gives another type of reading matter; and for poetry there 
is Rosenberg and Templin’s Anthology of Mexican verse. Finally, 
not wishing to ignore a genius of North America, we conclude with 
Umphrey and Garcia’s Selections from the Prose and Poetry of Ru- 
bén Dario. 

It is readily seen that the ground is now prepared for a compre- 
hensive survey of Spanish-American literature in an advanced course. 
To be sure, there are always students who have not had the pre- 
liminary course; they must make up their deficiencies by outside 
reading at the necessary stages as the course progresses, for each 
work mentioned above comes up for a brief discussion in its proper 
setting. While making use of all the material suggested by Pro- 
fessor Mapes, and under the circumstances a great deal more, I 
follow a slightly different division of the literature: (1) conquest 
and the colonial era, (2) revolutionary epoch, (3) post-revolutionary 
period, with stress on romanticism and the gaucho literature, (4) 
development of the novel, (5) the drama, (6) the modernista move- 
ment, and (7) contemporary literature. 

Our intermediate preliminary course leads also to another ad- 
vanced course: a survey of Mexican literary production, which is 
given with great success and enjoyment because of our possession of 
the Garcia Library and our proximity to Mexico. 


NINA LEE WEISINGER 
University of Texas 


MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS OF 
THE MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH 


The thirteenth meeting of the Modern Language Teachers of the 
Middle West and South opened on Friday evening, May 2, at the 
Auditorium Hotel in Chicago. Professor Fitz-Gerald, President of 
the Association, introduced each speaker in his or her own tongue. 
Speeches were made in German by the Honorable Michael F. Girten, 
Consul-General of Austria, in French by Mme. Cros of Northwestern 
University, and in Spanish by the Honorable Adolfo Dominguez, 
Vice-Consul of Mexico. There followed a program of Mexican songs 
by los Senores Alfonso Mendoza and Ricardo Kern, and a Spanish 
playlet “Qué Felicidad” presented by pupils of Miss Catherine Land- 
rigan of the Hibbard Jr. High School. 

At the General Session, Saturday morning, May 3, the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: President, Dr. C. M. Purin, 
University of Wisconsin Extension Division; Vice-President, Prof. 
James B. Tharp, Ohio State University; Sec.-Treasurer, Miss Ellen 
Dwyer, Evanston Township High School. Three papers made up the 
program: “A Restatement of the College Language Requirements for 
the B.A.” by Prof. Casimir D. Zdanowicz, University of Wisconsin; 
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“My Creed” by Prof. A. G. Bovée University of Chicago; “Inspired 
Philology” by Prof. Norman L. Willey, University of Michigan. The 
first paper brought forth an extended discussion as there was question 
of a radical change in the requirements. At the luncheon following 
the morning session M. Roger Cros of Northwestern University spoke 
delightfully on ‘“Quelques cétés de l’ceuvre de Courteline.” 

In the afternoon sectional meetings were held. French Section: 
Prof. Casimir Zdanowicz, University of Wisconsin, Chairman; Miss 
Dorothy Miller, Oak Park High School, Secretary. Miss Josette E. 
Spink, University of Chicago Laboratory School, read a paper on 
“How Shall We Interpret Reading?” and Prof. Harry Kurz of Knox 
College on “Reaching the Individual Student.” German Section: 
Prof. A. W. Aron, University of Illinois, Chairman; Miss Ada L. Ross, 
Proviso Township High School, Secretary. The papers were: “Read- 
ing the Principal Objective in Modern Language Teaching” by Miss 
Elsie Schlueter, Bowen High School, Chicago; “The Use of a Stan- 
dardized Vocabulary in Beginning German” by Professor E. F. Engel, 
University of Kansas, with discussion of “German Frequency Word 
Lists” by Prof. Engel and Prof. C. M. Purin, University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division. Spanish Section: Prof. Carl O. Sundstrom, Crane 
Junior College, Chairman; Miss Minnie W. Jones, DeKalb High 
School, Secretary. Mr. Howard S. Bechtolt, Calumet High School, 
Chicago, spoke on “Radio Instruction in Foreign Language,” and 


Prof. Charles F. Fraker, Northwestern University, gave “A Chat on 
the Cultural Value of Spanish.” The discussion in all the sectional 
meetings was very lively and testified to a healthy interest in the 
various modern language problems. 


RutH R. MAXwELu 
Secretary 














Notes and News 











NOTE: Readers will confer a favor on the Editor by calling his attention to 
matters suitable for inclusion in this department. 

Changes in the personnel of Language Departments, developments in edu- 
cation affecting the modern languages, meetings of language teachers—these 
are of particular interest to our readers; but there are many other happenings 
of which language teachers would doubtless like to be informed. Please send 
all such communications to the Managing Editor. 


We reprint the following two paragraphs from the October 1929 
Journal, believing them to be of sufficient general interest to warrant 
repetition: 

Fellowships and scholarships for study abroad are more and 
more being concentrated in the hands of the Institute of International 
Education, 2 W. 45th Street, New York, which now controls some 
104 of them. Most of these are assigned in the first quarter of the 
calendar year, and as applications frequently call for considerable cor- 
respondence, it is desirable that candidates should get in touch with 
the Institute as early as possible. Special announcements will be 
made from time to time in these columns. 

Classroom publications which may be used as supplements to 
the regular reading are fully deserving of our support and encourage- 
ment: they present attractive pictures of current events or other mat- 
ters of interest, they give information as to what is going on in the 
foreign country, and the interest of their subject matter stimulates 
the student to read them, thus increasing his vocabulary, informa- 
tion, and reading ability. There are five of them now being pub- 
lished in this country: one for German and two each for French and 
Spanish. The German publication is “Das Deutsche Echo,” published 
by Westermann, 13 W. 46th Street, New York. Doubleday Page, 
Garden City, New York, puts out “Le Petit Journal” and “El Eco.” 
J. de Mier, 230 W. 17th Street, New York, publishes “L’Etudiant 
Frangais” and “E] Estudiante de Espanol.” These papers are different 
in character, and there would be no duplication in having full sets of 
both French journals in a given class. The cost is not excessive, 
and could be reduced by having pupils share in a single subscription, 
i.e., there is a considerable saving in having a number of copies sent 
to one address. 

Le Frangais is the title of another magazine published for stu- 
dents of French. For sample copy address the editor, Louis C. Syms, 
11% East 87th St., New York City. 

A communication from Prof. C. H. Mercer of Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, Halifax, N.S., states that the best gramaphone records for 
teaching German are those of the Linguaphone Conversational Course, 
London, Eng. 
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The plan initiated in our October number of 1928 is again fol- 
lowed here without substantial modification. There are undoubtedly 
many changes of interest to our readers which, as yet, have not come 
to our attention. We request our readers to send in any additions, 
which may be known to them, for future issues of the Journal. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham-Southern College.—J. PIERRE PRADERVAND transfers 
to the U. of Alabama as instructor. ErHret M. WILsoN, associate pro- 
fessor of French goes on leave of absence to Northwestern U. for 
one year, 1930-31. 

CALIFORNIA 


Occidental College-——ArtTHUR S. WILEY, assistant professor of 
Romance languages goes on leave of absence for the year 1930-31 to 
Harvard University. 

Stanford University—SIDNEY CUTHBERTSON transfers in from 
the U. of Colorado as acting instructor of Romance languages. Er- 
NEST H. TEMPLIN transfers in from the U. of California as acting 
assistant professor of Romance languages. Leave of absence has been 
granted to CLirrorD G. ALLEN for the year 1930-31 and to STANLEY 
A. SmitH for the years 1930-32, the latter to study in France. 

U. of California—GasriIEL Bonno is coming after study in Eu- 
rope as lecturer in French. E. Buceta, professor of Spanish, goes on 
leave of absence for one year to Spain. M. Donpo, associate pro- 
fessor of French, goes on leave of absence, 1930-31, to France. R. 
K. SPAULDING goes on leave of absence, January to June, 1931, to 
Spain. He is assistant professor of Spanish. 

U. of Southern California—Mr. George W. H. Shield, Supervisor 
of Modern Languages in the city of Los Angeles, represented the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers at the Golden 
Jubilee here last June. 

CONNECTICUT 

Wesleyan U.—Eart D. McKenzie, Brown, B.A. ’28; Columbia 
Graduate School, ’28-’29; exchange fellow, Frankfort-am-Main, ’29- 
’30, transfers in as instructor in German. Pau. G. GRAHAM transfers 
to Yale U. as instructor in German. 
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Yale U.—A. T. MACALLISTER, JR. has been appointed instructor 
in Italian. Dr. A. M. Mazio transfers in as assistant instructor from 
U. of Rome (Italy). Dr. Tuomas G. BERGIN transfers to West- 
ern Reserve University as associate professor of Italian. HENRI 
PeEyYRE, assistant professor on Guggenheim Fellowship, goes on leave 
of absence for one year to France. 


DELAWARE 


U. of Delaware —E. C. Byam is acting chairman of the depart- 
ment of Modern Languages. 


GEORGIA 


U. of Georgia——J. RALPH THAXTON, associate professor, returns 
from leave of absence. T. Scorr HoLLanp, associate professor of 
French goes on leave of absence for one year to study at the Sorbonne 
in Paris. 

ILLINOIS 

Carthage College-——LEONA TRAIN, M.A., transfers in as assistant 
professor of French and German from the U. of Minnesota. 

Knox College—Harry Kurz, head of the department of Mod- 
ern languages goes on leave of absence to Europe. CHARLES M. 
Poor transfers in as professor of German from Lombard College. 
ELBERT SMITH transfers in as assistant professor of French from Lom- 
bard College. 

Northwestern University —Ettot G. Fay transfers in from Cor- 
nell University as instructor in Romance languages. WILLIAM C. 
HoLBrook transfers in as assistant professor of Romance languages 
from Harvard U. Tuomas R. PALFREY transfers in from the U. of 
Illinois as associate professor of Romance languages. WERNER LEO- 
POLD, professor of German, who has been absent at Williams College, 
will return in September. 

U. of Chicago.—Lrster F. Grotnu transfers in from Miami U. 
as instructor in German. Orto F. Bonp goes on leave of absence 
for 1930-31 to the French provinces. 

U. of Illinois —R&cis Micuaup transfers in from Dartmouth Col- 
lege as visiting professor of French. José A. BALSErRo transfers in 
from Dartmouth college as assistant professor of Spanish. Dr. C. 
C. GULLETTE transfers in from the U. of Wisconsin as associate in 
Romance languages. T. R. PALFREY transfers out to Northwestern 
University U. as associate professor in Romance languages. J. J. 
RUEDA returns to the U. of Mexico. JonN VAN Horne, associate 
professor in Spanish returns this year from his sabbatical leave of 
absence which he spent in Italy and Spain. A. P. DANorF transfers 
to Colby College as instructor in German. HERBERT GAUERKE trans- 
fers to Marquette U. as instructor in German. 
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INDIANA 


DePauw U.—M. Vicneras transfers in as instructor of French 
from Ohio State U. CHarLes SMITH transfers in from the U. of 
Mississippi as assistant professor of Spanish. Gustav ARLDT goes 
on leave of absence to the U. of Chicago for one year. 

Purdue U.—D. H. PATTERSON transfers in from Syracuse U. as in- 
structor in Spanish. 

Iowa 


Coe College-—ANNA HEYBERGER, M.A., Docteur de 1]’Université 
de Paris is head of the Romance language department. Marvin D. 
Cone is instructor of French. Max L. BASEMANN, M.A., is instructor 
of French and Spanish. 

Grinnell College-——JOHN M. SmitTH, associate professor of Ro- 
mance languages, goes on leave of absence to Harvard U. 


KANSAS 


Baker U.—E Iisa PEREz, assistant professor of Spanish goes on 
leave of absence to the U. of Wisconsin to study for her Ph.D. 
SENORITA TRINIDAD DE Mora transfers in as assistant professor of 
Spanish. 

Bethel College —Dnr. J. R. THIERSTEIN is head of the department 
of Modern languages. ABRAHAM WARKENTIN, A.M., is assistant pro- 
fessor of German. WANDA FIEsSEN, instructor in Spanish and Latin 
goes on leave. JENNIE MAE HEATH, A.M., transfers in as instructor 
of French and Spanish. MARIAM PENNER goes on leave of absence 
for study to Columbia U. 

College of Emporia—BEULAH ALTMAN transfers in as professor 
of Spanish. Mary E. Lockwoop transfers in as professor of French. 
Sue HELpriic transfers in as professor of German. 

St. Benedict’s College-——CELESTINE BACHE transfers in as in- 
structor in German. FLor1IAN DEMMeER transfers in from the U. of 
Notre Dame as instructor in Spanish. OprLo Ortor transfers in from 
St. Benedict’s High School as instructor in French. SEBASTIAN WEIS- 
ENBERGER transfers in from Catholic U. as instructor in German and 
Spanish. 

St. Mary’s College ——Joun F. BANNON, S.J., transfers in from St. 
Mary’s College High School as professor of French. CHRISTIAN 
BonNET transfers to study for Ph.D. 

U. of Kansas—Paut WaAtporrF transfers to the U. of Arizona 
as instructor in modern languages. CHARLES A. NEWCOME transfers 
to the U. of Colorado as instructor in Romance languages. MARY 
R. PAsH transfers to Hood College as assistant professor of Romance 
languages. Dr. Bruno RaprkeE transfers in from Battersea Gram- 
mar School, England, as visiting instructor for 1930-31. Dr. Hans 
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ULricu WEBER, exchange instructor for 1929-30, returns to his former 
position in the Oberrealschule Eppendorf, Hamburg, Germany. 


MAINE 


U. of Maine.—RicHarp M. MERRILL, instructor in German, goes 
to the U. of Kiel, Germany, as exchange student for 1930-31. 


MARYLAND 


Hood College-—Mary RuTH PAsH transfers in from U. of Kansas 
as instructor in Spanish. Louisa WHILDIN transfers to Goucher Col- 
lege as instructor in modern languages. 

U. of Maryland.—A. E. Zucker, professor of German, goes on 
leave of absence to Germany for semester until February, 1931. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Amherst College—Grorce BANKS FUNNETT transfers in from 
Harvard Graduate School as instructor in French. HERBERT Myron 
transfers in from Harvard Graduate School as instructor in French. 
Josepu E. Barker, instructor in French, transfers in to Sweet Briar 
College as assistant professor of French. CLARENCE D. ROUILLARD, 
instructor in French, goes on leave of absence for one year to study 
in Belgium and France on Belgian fellowship. 

Mount Holyoke College-——Lucy Larrovy transfers in from Na- 
tional Park Seminary as instructor of French. Suzanne Dedieu, as- 
sistant professor of French, goes on leave of absence to France for 
one year. KATHERINE AURYANSEN, A.M., instructor in French, goes 
on leave of absence for one year to Radcliffe College. Hitpe K. 
HELD transfers in from Belmont (Mass.) High School as assistant 
professor of German. ~ 

Smith College —E.izABETH A. FosTER goes to Madrid this year 
with a group of Juniors, as Director of “Junior Year in Spain.” RutH 
Lee KENNEDY transfers in as assistant professor of modern languages 
from San Antonio Junior College. KATHERINE REDING transfers 
in as instructor from Westhampton College, U. of Richmond. A. 
GasooL transfers in as instructor from U. of Wisconsin. MLLE. 
SoLEIL transfers in as instructor in French from Lycée de Lorient. 
S. W. BARNEY goes on leave for second semester, 1931, to Arizona. 
E. M. Grant, associate professor of French, goes on leave for second 
semester, 1931, to Paris for study. 

Wellesley College-—-HENRIETTE ANDRIEU, RUTH ANNE CLARK, 
and MARGUERITE MESPOULER transfer in as professors of French from 
Wellesley. 

Wheaton College-—ANNE CUTHING JoNEs, Ph.D., transfers in 
as associate professor of Romance languages from Wells College. E. 
DorotHy LITTLEFIELD, A.M., transfers in as assistant professor of 
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Romance languages from Wheaton. HELEN Ray Parker, A.M., 
transfers in as assistant professor of Romance languages from 
Wheaton. ANNE Marie Breuer and SENTA REIMERS transfer in 
from Wheaton as assistant professors of Germanics. MARIE-ROSE 
BuUCHLER, A.M., transfers to France. AGNES RUTHERFORD RIDDELL, 
Ph.D., goes on leave of absence for one year to France, Italy and 
Spain. 
MICHIGAN 

U. of Michigan—Emiuio J. Catvacca transfers in as part-time 
instructor in Italian from U. of Buffalo. LuTHer DENNIs transfers 
in as part-time instructor in Spanish from Georgetown College. 
JACQUES ENGERRAND transfers in as instructor in French from U. of 
Texas. Rosert C. HAMLET transfers in as part-time instructor in 
French from U. of Maine. Dr. CamriLto P. MeERLINo transfers in 
from Bryn Mawr as assistant professor of Italian. CHaRLEs N. 
STAUBACH transfers in as instructor in Spanish from U. of Louisiana. 
H. WILDER BENTLEY leaves to go into business. T. TALBURT FOLEY, 
leaves, undecided. Roy W. NycreEN transfers into secondary school 
work. Harry V. WANN returns to his former position as professor 
of French and head of the department of Romance language at In- 
diana State Teachers College after completing his work for Ph.D. 
Douctas M. WuITTEMORE transfers as instructor to Menlo Junior Col- 
lege. Witi1Am A. Mc LAUGHLIN goes on leave of absence for study 
at Harvard. E. C. StmiMan transfers in as instructor in German 
from Michigan. Otto Grar and H. E. Stearns transfer in as in- 
structors in German from Michigan. A. E. BiccE transfers out to for- 
mer position as professor of Germanics at U. of Kentucky. ALBERT 
VAN VERDEN goes to Germany for post-graduate work. HELEN Con- 
NELL transfers to former position as instructor in Germanics at U. of 
Kentucky. 


MINNESOTA 


Hamline U—Dorotuy MADELINE Mc GHEE returns as head of 
the department of French. Mary Jo WALKER transfers out to the U. 
of Wisconsin on Department of Education fellowship. 

Macalester College —ELEANOR KOHLHAUPT transfers out as assist- 
ant professor of German. BorGHILD SUNDHEIM goes on leave of 
absence for one year to U. of Chicago. 

U. of Minnesota.—F. B. Barton and ELIZABETH NISSEN, pro- 
fessor and assistant professor, respectively, of Romance languages, 
go on leave of absence to Europe for one year. 


MISSISSIPPI 


State College for Women.—Doris RAYMOND goes on leave to 
U. of Chicago for advance study for one year. RuBy CAULFEILD 
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and Marcie Morris were instructing during summer of 1930 at U. 
of Alabama summer session. Lucy Howarp spent the recent summer 
in Spain at U. of Madrid. 

U. of Mississippi—EpitH Brown returns, from 15 months in 
Europe, as acting assistant professor of modern languages. R. W. 
TINSLEY, assistant professor of modern languages, leaves for one year 
of study in Germany. 

MISSOURI 

Missouri Wesleyan College—JEANNETTE Marks transfers in as 
professor of Romance languages from U. of Chicago. D. L. DOLKE 
transfers in as instructor in Romance languages from U. of Kansas. 

William Jewell College—C. CHRISMAN returns after a year spent 
in France and Spain. 

MONTANA 


STATE UNIveRsITY.—L. G. ARNOLDSON, assistant professor of 
French, returns after a year spent in France. 


New HAMPSHIRE 

Dartmouth College—M. C. CowpeEn transfers in from Worcester 
Polytechnic as instructor. J. L. Scort, instructor in German goes 
on leave of absence to Harvard for one year for graduate study. 

U. of New Hampshire—P. P. Gricaut transfers in from France 
as assistant professor of French. JoHN A. FLoyp transfers in from 
France as instructor in French. F. K. ARNoxp transfers to Har- 
vard as part-time instructor. 


NEW JERSEY 

Princeton U.—F. J. Crow ey transfers in as part-time instructor 
in Spanish from Princeton Graduate School. C. M. Crist transfers 
in as instructor, part-time, in French from Princeton Graduate School. 
C. W. Bats transfers in as instructor in French from U. of Grenoble. 
J. G. Roperts transfers in as instructor in French from Harvard. 
ANDRE Maurots transfers in as visiting professor in French. W. 
H. SHOEMAKER transfers in as instructor in Spanish from Princeton 
Graduate School. F. E. Sweet transfers in as instructor in German 
from Simmons College. PAut LAUMONIER transfers in as visiting pro- 
fessor of French. C. C. CoNNELL transfers to study at Harvard. 
H. Hotske transfers to study at Harvard. R. WELLEK transfers to 
study in Europe. H. A. Grusps transfers to work abroad. W. S. 
HASTINGS, associate professor of French goes on leave for first term, 
1930-31, to France. 

Rutgers U.—CLARENCE EUGENE TURNER transfers in as instructor 
from Harvard Graduate School. J. HeENry WILD transfers in as 
assistant professor from Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Seton Hall College-——James F. KE Ley transfers in as instructor 
in French from U. of Louvain. 
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NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Wesleyan U.—BrrtHa W. McPronp transfers in as 
head of new department of modern languages. 


NEw YorK 

Adelphi College-——ANbrRE CELIERES transfers in as assistant pro- 
fessor in French from U. of Western Ontario. GrorGEs DUTTERILE 
transfers to Lausanne, Switzerland, as instructor. 

Colgate U.—Harotp S. Capp transfers in from Colgate Gradu- 
ate School as instructor in Romanic languages. CHARLES A. CHOo- 
QUETTE transfers to Cornell U. as instructor in French. FREDERICK 
M. Jones, associate professor of French, goes on leave of absence for 
one year to France. 

Elmira College.—JEANNE ALLINGRY transfers in as assistant pro- 
fessor from leave of absence. RutTH BUKA transfers in as professor 
of German from State College, Georgia. Mary E. HicHet and MARIE 
NINON ANDRE retire. 

Hamilton College-——G. H. Perrine transfers in as assistant pro- 
fessor from U. of Illinois. G. E. WisEWELL transfers to Southwestern 
U. as professor of modern languages. 

Hobart College —FREDERICK O. LEHNERT transfers in from Yale 
Graduate School as instructor in German. HuGH MERsON transfers in 
as instructor in Romance languages from Columbia Graduate School. 
Jacos Hieste transfers to Cornell U. as part-time instructor in Ger- 
man. ANTONIO L. Mezzacappa transfers to Harvard U. as part-time 
instructor in French. 

Russell Sage College—ReEsecca P. FiIntT transfers in from the 
U. of Wisconsin as assistant professor of French. 

St. Lawrence U.—RutH Wr tarp transfers in as instructor in 
Spanish from DePauw U. Haze~t Mc CutTcHEOon leaves to study in 
Spain. 

Syracuse U.—E. HeysE DuMMER transfers in as instructor in Ger- 
manics from Northwestern U. Aportr Gorr transfers in as in- 
structor in Germanics from U. of Pennsylvania. PHILLIP LYON 
transfers out, undecided. Maxim NEWMARK accepts fellowship at 
New York U. G. R. AIELLo returns from leave of absence, spent at 
Harvard, to become assistant professor of Romance languages. Dur- 
LAND PATTERSON transfers to Purdue U. as instructor in Spanish. A. 
D. MENurtT returns from leave of absence in Europe as professor of 
French and Spanish. 

U. of Rochester—B. L. Ripeout transfers in from Harvard as 
instructor in French. Guy Cooripnce transfers in from Kentucky 
Wesleyan as instructor in French. ALrrepa HItt transfers in from 
Johns Hopkins as assistant professor of French. ANGELINE LocrRAsso 
transfers to Bryn Mawr as associate professor of Romance languages. 
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Union College-——ROBERT SENN transfers in as instructor from 
the U. of Berne. HERBERT KRONFELD leaves to continue graduate 
work at New York U. 

Vassar College-——JOHN RICHARDSON MILLER transfers in as as- 
sociate professor of French from U. of West Virginia and Paris. 
Maria TARTEVIN MILLER transfers in as visiting lecturer from Vassar 
and Paris. Mrre1LLe Ho.rarp transfers in from writing and teaching 
in New York to instructor in French. MADELEINE LELIEPVRE trans- 
fers as visiting lecturer to Lycée de Bordeaux, France. Oscar IMER 
transfers to Hill School as instructor in French. 


NortH CAROLINA 


Davidson College—JamMes N. TRUESDALE transfers to Duke 
U. as teaching fellow. F. L. BLyTHeE, associate professor of Spanish, 
returns from leave, 1929-30, spent at U. of Madrid. 

N.C.C.W.—KATHERINE Matson, returns from leave, spent at the 
Sorbonne working on her doctorate, as instructor in French. PHYLLIs 
SPENCER transfers to Canal Zone as instructor in French and 
English. Meta H. MILLER, associate professor of French, goes on 
leave for one year to Europe. 

Wake Forest College-—CHARLES ALEXANDER SEIBERT transfers 
in as assistant professor of modern languages. 


OHIO 


Marietta College——Grorce S. CuHapin is professor of Romance 
languages. GrorGE H. BLAKE is professor of Germanics. 

Ohio State U.—Aucust C. Manr transfers in from Leland Stan- 
ford as professor of German. B. A. EISENLOHR returns from leave of 
absence in Germany. Don L. Demorest transfers in from Miami 
U. as assistant professor of Romance languages. GrrDLER B. FitTcu 
transfers in from Transylvania College as instructor in Romance lan- 
quages. L. A. ViGNERAsS transfers to DePauw U. as instructor. 
LESLIE ROSEMOND goes on leave of absence for one year to study in 
France. HELENE Fouré returns from leave of absence spent in 
France. 

Ohio U.—Lewits A. Onnpis transfers in from Rutgers as assistant 
professor of Spanish. 

Western Reserve U.—THEoporR BRAASCH transfers in from Heidel- 
berg, Germany, as instructor in German. Witt1Am D TrauTMAN 
transfers in as professor of German. CHARLES HArRRIs becomes pro- 
fessor emeritus of Germanics. 

Wittenberg College—FRraNnxk Cotucct transfers in from Cornell 
U. as head of department of Romance languages. W. C. SALLEY 
transfers in from U. of North Carolina as associate professor of 
Spanish. 
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OKLAHOMA 


U. of Oklahoma.—Lout1s WoERNER transfers in from Stanford U. 
as assistant professor of German. Maurice HALPERIN, instructor of 
French has been granted an extended leave of absence for study in U. 
of Paris on American Field Service Fellowship. W. A. WILLIBRAND, 
assistant professor of German, goes on sabbatical leave to the U. of 
Strassburg. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allegheny College—Mitprep J. Lupwic transfers to Albion 
College as instructor in Romance languages. ANTOINETTE CHEVRET 
returns from sabbatical leave. ELISABETH SPANN transfers in from 
Cornell U. as instructor in German. Erika MEYER transfers to U. 
of Wisconsin as fellow in German. 

Lebanon Valley College—LrENA L. LiETZzSAN transfers in from 
U. of Berlin as professor of German. 

Susquehanna U.—RusseE. W. GILBERT transfers in from Muhlen- 
berg College as professor of German. H. A. F. Kern transfers out. 

Swarthmore College-——LtoN WENCELIUus transfers in from Hun- 
ter College as assistant professor of French. EpitH PuItiPs trans- 
fers in from Goucher College as acting associate professor of French. 
Marie BourDIN BACHER transfers to the Cité Universitaire, Paris. 
CHARLES R. BAGLEY goes to Dartmouth College as visiting professor 
of French. 

Washington and Jefferson College—F. A. WiTTMER, on leave 
from Mannheim, Germany, transfers in as professor of modern lan- 
guages. Davip A. ALPERN transfers to Antioch College as instructor. 

Wilson College —CECILIA SARGENT returns after completing work 
for Ph.D. at Columbia U. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Brown U.—WALTER KIEN transfers in from New York U. as in- 
structor in German. J. RoBERT BERGH transfers in as assistant pro- 
fessor of German. ROBERT WILLIAMs transfers in from Columbia U. 
as instructor in Romance languages. WINTHROP H. Root transfers to 
Wiiliams College as assistant professor. 


TEXAS 


Baylor Coliege—INA BRINKMEIER transfers in as head of Spanish 
department. 

U. of Texas.—J. R. SPELL goes on leave for one year to the U. 
of Pennsylvania for study. DorotHy SCHONs goes on leave for one 
year to Paris. 

UTAH 

Brigham Young U.—Kart E. Younc transfers in from Oxford U. 
as instructor in modern languages. BENJAMIN F. CUMMINGS goes 
on leave of absence for one year to Paris. 
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VERMONT 

Middlebury College—S. A. FREEMAN, professor of French, goes 
on leave of absence to Paris from September to January, 1931. 

U. of Vermont.—HeERMAN B. KipHuTH transfers in from Yale 
Graduate School as instructor in German. Harotp Goprrey CarL- 
SON, recipient of Germanistic Society Fellowship, 1930-31, is to study 
at the U. of Berlin and Heidelberg, and travel in Scandinavia. ErRRou 
C. SLACK transfers in from U. of Vermont (1928) as instructor in 
Romance languages. A. B. Myrick goes on leave of absence, 1931- 
32 to France and Italy. 

VIRGINIA 

William and Mary College-—ARTHUR GEORGE WILLIAMS trans- 
fers as professor and head of department of modern languages to 
Atlantic U. 

Sweet Briar College-—JosePuH E. BARKER transfers in from Am- 
herst College as assistant professor of French. 


WASHINGTON 

State College—H. V. VELTEN transfers in from U. of Wisconsin 
as assistant professor of German. E.D D. CHALENT leaves for a year 
of study in France and Germany. 

Whitman College—PAvuLE RAvAssE transfers in from Annie 
Wright Seminary as acting assistant professor of Romance languages. 
Grorce M. Ramsey transfers to Harvard U. as instructor of Ro- 
mance languages and tutor. YVONNE RAVASSE, assistant professor 
of Romance languages, goes on leave for one year to the Sorbonne, 
Paris. 

WISCONSIN 

Lawrence College-—Orat Nuss transfers in from South Bend High 
School as instructor. CHARLOTTE LORENz returns from leave of ab- 
sence spent in Spain. Louis CHARLES BAKER goes on leave for one 
year to France, Germany, Italy. ELizABeEtH MCCONKEY goes on 
leave for one year to U. of Chicago for advanced study in Spanish and 
German. 

Marquette U—HERBERT J. GAuRKE transfers in from the U. of 
Illinois as instructor in German. Gerp A. GitnorrF transfers in 
from U. of Wisconsin as instructor in German. ALFRED P. WILLETT 
transfers in from Marquette U. High School as instructor in French. 
Hucu F. Fie.p transfers in as professor of French and Spanish. 


NOTE 

Due to the fact that certain reports sent in to the Journal did 
not contain the name of the institution concerned, it is impossible to 
use them. We are, however, publishing here the names of some for 
whom we have incomplete information. 
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Review Editors: for French, James B. Tharp, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; for German, Peter Hagboldt, University of Chicago; for 
Spanish and Italian, H. G. Doyle, George Washington University. 
All books intended for review in this Journal should be sent to 
the Managing Editor. 


Maurois, ANDRE, Le Pays des Trente-Six Mille Volontés. Edited 
with preface, notes, vocabulary, and biography by Prof. Harry 
Kurz, D. Appleton and Co., New York City. 148 pp. $0.96. 


This delightfully clever story of an imaginary land of nonrestric- 
tion, where right is wrong, wrong is right, and the rebellious child may 
do exactly as he pleases, was written to amuse the four children of the 
man who is already known for his Disraeli and novelized autobiog- 
raphy of Shelley, Ariel. Like its English rival, Alice in Wonderland, 
it appeals to our youngsters and feeds his fancy with a joyous com- 
bination of those things he knows and dreams. 

Effectiveness is added by the fascinating pen-and-ink drawings by 
Adrienne Novel. What cannot be described—and what is the most 
charming quality of all—is the underlying wit which causes us to hide 
many a knowing smile behind our hands. 

The complete vocabulary which includes all forms of irregular 
verbs used in the text, and the comprehensive notes and exercises ad- 
mirably adapt this story to the need for supplementary reading in the 
first year French class. Those in charge of the French Club program 
will find some valuable suggestions in this book, which, we shall con- 
cede, is one of the best of its kind. 

OLIVE LILLY 
Palestine Twp. High School 
Palestine, Ill. 


GALLAND AND DuGorp, Progressive French Reader. 210 pp. Mac- 
millan. 1929. 


A fine text. The authors have divided it into three parts: one, 
made up of twenty dialogues and sketches of every day life; a sec- 
ond, composed of five short tales; and a third, devoted to the ortho- 
dox drill exercises. There is also a verb appendix. 

As is the case with a good 90% of the reading texts on the mar- 
ket, the drill material and the verb appendix are the sore thumbs. 
Too many points of grammar are crowded into each exercise. And 
to drive home these points of grammar, often of appalling difficulty 
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to the American student, there are never given any more than ten 
English-to-French sentences. I do not know whether the authors 
have ever had any dealings with the skim milk mentality in our high 
schools from which, by high pressure methods, the light cream of col- 
lege intelligence is extracted. If they have, they must know that the 
teaching of French grammar to the average American student is ef- 
fected only by a stupendous amount of repetition and dome-cudgel- 
ling. For any revised edition of the text that appears, I suggest that 
the authors devote the space at their disposal to a thorough review of 
twenty “hard spots” in French grammar, with exhaustive exercises. 
They may not get a cross with palms, but they will earn the grati- 
tude of thousands of teachers of French. As for the other exercises, 
they are excellent. The questionnaires are quite apropos; the idioms 
for original sentences are wisely selected; and the outlines for orig- 
inal compositions will certainly prove suggestive and stimulating. I 
should, however, have provided a check upon the mastery of idioms, 
by the insertion of English-French translation sentences or of com- 
pletion drills at later points in the text. 

The verb appendix, while valuable, is quite orthodox: vendre, (be- 
cause it has no 3rd sing. pres. ind.), is called irregular. But how 
many regular -re verbs are mot written like vendre? The subjunc- 
tive forms are all weighted down with gue—bound to crop out, in- 
stead of qui, in sentences such as // n’y a personne qui le sache! ‘May’ 
and ‘might’ are used to translate subjunctive tenses, although these 
auxiliaries are hardly ever used in English translations of the French 
subjunctive. When will someone kick these hoary relics out of 
doors? ‘The tables of irregular verbs could have been improved had 
these verbs been divided into two main groups containing a) verbs 
irregular only in their principal parts, and b) verbs irregular 
not only in their principal parts but also in certain tense forms. The 
heavy-typing of endings and of irregular forms, and a stressing of 
verb-families (such as conduire, cuire, luire, etc.) would have added 
to the value of the verb appendix. As for the treatment of -er verbs 
subject to pecularities in spelling, a few accompanying rules would 
not have come amiss. But space fails me! 

The first part of the text, with its score of sprightly dialogues and 
sketches of modern every day life, is worth the price of the book. 
Galland and DuGord themselves wrote this part of the text, and they 
did a capital piece of work. Teachers who need material for con- 
versation and discussion will thank them for it. The second part of 
the book, with its five short tales (La mort du Dauphin, Le requiem 
de Mozart, Le chemineau, Le bracelet, and Guillaume Mona), shows 
good judgment in selecting and editing. The questionnaires for these 
five tales are unusually complete. 

The vocabulary is complete and accurate. The binding is sedate 
and sturdy. The typography is clear. I recommend it to any teacher 
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seeking a good graded reader, a wealth of conversational material, 
and valuable drill in idioms and original composition. 
GLENN MurrpDUN KELLY 


High School 
White Plains, N.Y. 


SCHAFFER, AARON, Parnassus in France, x + 291 pp. The Univer- 
sity of Texas, 1929. 


This attractively bound and printed volume is written in pleasant 
style, though the author shows to some extent a professorial over- 
fondness for such words as “macrocosm”, “lucency”, ‘“congeries”, 
“noumenal”. It is difficult to see what is meant by calling Renan 
“the ‘peer’ of the prosateurs of his day” (p. 112). “Doubled” (p. 
27) is a Gallicism. Misprints are very few, the only ones noted being 
“of” (for “to”, p. vii), “plophet” (p. 21), “ben” (p. 47). “Hagiog- 
rapha” (p. 80) is apparently meant for “hagiography”. 

In both commission and omission one may occasionally take issue 
with Professor Schaffer in question of fact and of judgment. If, as 
stated (p. 13), the lyric poet “must give free rein to the emotions 
struggling within him”, the most essential Parnassian doctrine is con- 
demned at the outset. The fall of les Burgraves “sounded the knell” 
of the Romantic drama rather than that of Romanticism (p. 18); and 
it is surely rash to refer to the reign of Romanticism as “brief” 
(p. 19). The “young” of the “humble cow” (p. 22) are not calves 
but children. However highly one appreciates Vigny’s Moise, it is 
difficult to class it with such masterpieces as La maison du berger— 
which, incidentally, is by no means solely ‘a lamentation upon the 
cold impassibility of Nature”. In the discussion of Musset, nothing 
is said of his delightful satire and humor, so rare at his epoch. Gau- 
tier’s Espana, containing some verse at least as fine as any in the 
Emaus et camées, is dismissed with bare mention. The statement 
that Heredia’s reputation is “solidified since his death” ignores the 
contempt (with which the present reviewer does not sympathize) 
shown for this poet by post-war critics. The (quoted) statement that 
Sully Prudhomme is “le seul représentant” of scientific poetry dis- 
regards Chénier. The “exaggerated mawkish narcissism of Lamartine 
and Musset” is perhaps a bit strongly phrased. “The Symbolists 
were the direct offspring of the Parnassians”—’t is a wise father that 
knows his own child. These are mostly matters of detail, and in most 
of them the author could doubtless defend vigorously his standpoint. 

The title of the book would indicate that it deals only with the 
Parnassian movement in France, but in reality it far exceeds these 
limits at both ends. In fact, less than half of the 274 pp. of the 
text are devoted to what is commonly thought of as Parnassianism. 
Three introductory chapters (highly useful for the comprehension of 
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what follows) deal with French Lyric Poetry to the Romantic 
Period, The Romantic Poetry, and Gautier, who formed the most 
obvious link between the Romanticists and the Parnassians. The 
chapters on the Parnassians treat all the poets of importance. (The 
reviewer feels that too much space is allowed the jejune and artificial 
Copée). Ch. 7 deals adequately and sympathetically with Baude- 
laire, without indulging in the extravagant praise lavished on him by 
critics today. It is at least questionable whether Baudelaire should 
be treated as a Parnassian. The author would seem to come nearer 
the mark when he says: “Baudelaire really inaugurated an epoch” 
and “he belongs in the great line of innovators”. The final chapter, 
one of the longest in the book, covers “Symbolists and Decadents”’. 
Professor Schaffer warns us not to look on the Parnassian “as an en- 
tity after the fashion of the sixteenth-century Pléiade”, and refers 
to the “heterogeneity of the group” (p. 52). But making all due al- 
lowance for the elasticity of the term “Parnassian”, it is hard to see 
why the Symbolists, in open revolt against the tenets of the school, 
should be included under it simply because some of them contributed 
to le Parnasse contemporain. The chapter itself is interesting and 
valuable. The book has at the end a useful Bibliography. 

In these days, when critics generally deny the title of “poet” to 
any of the nineteenth century writers, with the exception of a few 
such as Baudelaire, Verlaine, Rimbaud and Mallarmé, and lavish 
scorn and contumely particularly on the leaders of Parnassianism, 
Leconte de Lisle and Hérédia, it takes courage to think and speak 
well of this school. Let us hope that these poets will come into their 
own again some day, as other poets have done. Professor Schaffer 
is to be congratulated on having had the courage of his convictions, 
and on producing a fair-minded and well-documented book, at once 
scholarly and readable, on ‘this much-slandered period. 

Geo. N. HENNING 
George Washington University 


NursE, F. E. Very Easy French Reader, vi + 177 pages, Ginn & 
Co. 1930. 


This is a splendid collection of stories which, unlike most begin- 
ning readers will not insult the intelligence of the students. The 
title, however, is badly chosen, “very easy” giving the impression of 
a vapid, dull, children’s book; nor is it so easy that it can be used 
at once. Moreover, all the stories use past tenses, precluding the 
possibility of use until almost the end of the first year’s work. 

According to the preface “a new group of interesting stories has 
been gathered from several languages and as many countries and is 
here offered, retold in modern idiomatic French. The stories are of 
many types: some are folk tales, some anecdotes of famous men, 
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some short, modern narratives. Most of them are humorous, and all 
show some folly or whimsey of the human race.” 

The stories abound in usable idioms which will especially delight 
those pupils who have a flair for the spoken language. In addition, 
there are good written exercises based on the text. The author, with 
unusual perspicacity, advises pupil and teacher to indulge in as much 
originality of method and treatment as they desire in using his book. 
Since the author shares with us the idea that there are more ways 
than one of “getting to Rome”, we recommend most heartily his 
well-balanced, intelligent book. 

SyLv1A TAYLOR 
Franklin Junior High School 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Fouret, Louis-ANprRE, Les Humanités Modernes (Collections de Pa- 
rents et des Maitres) Toulouse, Privat; Paris, Didier. 8 vo.; 332 
pp. 1928. 


A book on Pedagogy! The writer sees in imagination the almost 
irrepressible yawn taking hold of whomsoever takes in hand a book 
dealing with the theory of education. This book, however, is written 
in a nice, alert French style. Moreover, as seen from the title, these 
pages deal with a topic very vital to us just now—or let us better 
say, with two topics vital to us. The first is: Liberal education versus 
professional education; the second is: A possible substitution of mod- 
ern languages for ancient languages, at least for a large class of stu- 
dents who can no longer devote so much time to classics because 
there are so many modern subjects that command attention. 

Concerning the first point, the following comparison seems at the 
same time very elegant and to the point: We want to do, in our col- 
lege of liberal arts, exactly what our professors of athletics try to do 
in our gymnasiums, i.e. to train the mind for mental function in gen- 
eral, as they train the body for physical function in general: 

“Gymnastique, le mot est essentiel et dit bien ce qu’il faut dire: les 
mouvements rythmés d’une lecon de gymnastique ne visent pas 4 accomplir un 
travail utile, mais 4 donner au corps par leur répétition réguliére, de la souplesse, 
de l’aisance et de la force. Pour n’étre pas immédiats, les résultats n’en sont 
pas moins tangibles; le corps, ainsi assoupli et fortifié, sera, au terme de |’entraine- 
ment, plus capable d’efforts pratiques. De méme I’esprit, discipliné, conscient de 
sa force, entrainé au jugement et au raisonnement, sera capable de fournir un 
maximum de travail intellectuel, utile & celui qui l’accomplira ou aux groupes 
sociaux dont il fait partie.” (p. 5). 


Concerning the second point, we have a very spirited “Défense 
et Illustration des Humanités modernes” (Monsieur Bérard is the 
first one who has in an official capacity used the term “Humanités 
modernes”). The arguments offered by M. Fouret are our argu- 
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ments, and little will be found in these pages which has not in some 
way or other been expressed by the advocates of modern languages 
on this side of the Atlantic. But it is all expressed in very neat and 
pretty language. Let us quote the following passage, giving in a 
concrete form the conclusion—that the elements of culture found in 
the classical Humanities can be found in modern Humanities: 

“Au terme de cette modeste étude, l’auteur serait tenté de diviser d’un 
trait vertical les derniéres pages du livre et de mettre d’un cété les grands 
thémes humains auxquels Latins et Grecs ont donné une forme qui a traversé 
et vaincu les ages, de l’autre les traductions modernes de ces éternels aspects de 
lame humaine. Présomptueuse ambition, qui ferait la matiére d’un nouvel 
ouvrage; la tentation est trop forte pourtant. Esquissons, si vous le voulez, un 
plan bien sommaire. 

“En face du “De Amicitia”, il met la correspondance de Goethe et de 
Schiller, l’exemple unique d’une amitié ot le génie et le sentiment auraient une 
part égale; 4 l’usage de son collégue angliciste il cite des passages du “Marchand 
de Venise” de Shakespeare, ol se marque le dévouement sans bornes a |’amitié 
(Bassanio et Antonio). 

“Tl illustre le “De Senectute’”, dans sa classe de “modernes” qui ne liront 
jamais le traité dans le texte, par le “Roi Lear,” escorté de Cordelia, Antigone 
touchante, que la malédiction paternelle ne peut détourner de ses devoirs de 
fille. 

“En face des paroles fameuses de Cicéron “Je jure que j’ai sauvé la ré- 
publique”, ot se traduit le dévouement total a la chose publique, il met l’ordre 
du jour de Nelson 4 Trafalgar: “L’Angleterre compte que chacun fera son 
devoir’; s'il a A traduire république, certes il ne pourra pas prendre “res publica”, 
mais il aura a sa disposition le mot “Commonwealth”; Milton, sachant qu’il 
perdait peu a peu la vue a son travail de Sous-Secrétaire d’Etat de Cromwell, 
n’en persista pas moins jusqu’au bout: service du “Commonwealth”, de la chose 
publique, de la “res publica”. Qu’importe l’idiome, pourvu qu’on ait l’4me! 

“S’il faut illustrer cette éternelle maxime que “le salut de la patrie doit 
étre la loi supréme”, privé des exemples qu’a légués Brutus, il commentera le 
“Prince de Homburg” de Henri Kleist, du fougueux et juvénile général con- 
damné a mort pour avoir, malgré l’ordre de son chef, attaqué trop tot a 
Fehrbellin. Le jeune capitaine a gagné la victoire par son intervention 
opportune. ... 

“La liberté, l’horreur de la tyrannie, themes favoris des démocrates antiques, 
trouveront des illustrations dans les drames de Schiller, de “Guillaume Tell” 
a la “Pucelle d’Orléans” . . 

“Si Virgile écrivit : 

Majoresque cadunt altis de montibus umbrae, 
vers immense ot: s’abime l’Ame dans la douceur et la mélancolie du soir, je 
sais aussi que Wordsworth a affirmé 

Quw’il y a un esprit dans les bois; 
et que Milton a chanté le crépuscule en une mélodie qui dut faire tressaillir 
dans sa tombe l’auteur des Bucoliques: 
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Alors s’avanca le soir paisible et le crépuscule gris... . (p. 326-G). 


This list of parallels might be extended easily by any student of 
modern literatures. 


ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania 


Rose, Ernst: Deutsche Dichtung unsrer Zeit, New York, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1930. 545 pp. $2.75. 


At a time when long established publishers of German text- 
books still continue their conservative policies and some more re- 
cently organized firms prefer to restrict their selection of stories to 
old-time favorites, it is encouraging and commendable in the editor 
of a new series of German texts, sponsored by a publishing firm al- 
ready well-known in other educational fields, to offer such a refresh- 
ing list of novelties as Professor W. D. Zinnecker is now preparing 
for Prentice-Hall, Inc. Nor is it difficult to find words of praise for 
the last volume to appear in this series, an anthology of “Contem- 
porary German Literature”, edited with introduction, notes, and vo- 
cabulary by Ernst Rose of New York University. The publishers 
can proudly claim that this is the only anthology of contemporary 
German literature with notes in English. They can readily assert 
that its five hundred and forty-five pages present the most representa- 
tive selections of the last fifty years, chosen from the work of more 
than seventy modern writers of German. They may compactly sum 
up its merits by saying that brief but adequate biographical notes on 
all these authors and on almost a score of others less important, half 
a dozen well-written German introductions on various literary move- 
ments of the different decades, and a series of six carefully compiled 
chronological tables, aim to form a complete history of the period 
from 1880 to 1930 in Germany. 

To such general commendation of this new anthology and its edi- 
tor, the present reviewer is glad to add more specific praise. He com- 
mends Mr. Rose for his industry and enterprise, for his judgment and 
competence, for his very careful editing. He admires him for his in- 
timate knowledge of modern German literature, he envies him his stu- 
dents who can follow him in studying this subject on lines laid down’ 
in this book. He hopes with him, finally, that this volume of selec- 
tions will encourage among teachers and students more wide-spread 
interest in recent German literature, and that, as a text, it will be 
successful in selling as well as it deserves. 

Such praise does not deter the reviewer, however, from selecting 
Mr. Rose as an unresisting, perhaps even unwilling ‘‘Versuchskanin- 
chen” on whom to experiment, in an attempt to answer a general ques- 
tion which has troubled all in our profession, whenever confronted by 
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the problem of edited texts. ‘What should the editor of German 
texts for American students make it his business to do?”, is a ques- 
tion which has been answered so differently by different editors in 
times past, that perhaps now the time has come to establish a stand- 
ard, if possible, by discussion of principles that should underlie the 
business of such editing. The reviewer here restricts himself, in the 
discussion of this general problem, to those specific points raised by 
Mr. Rose’s “Deutsche Dichtung unsrer Zeit”. 

He finds himself, for example, unable to agree with any of the 
arguments which Mr. Rose advances in his preface (p. viii) in favor 
of writing introductions in German in a text-book designed for Ameri- 
can students. The main aim of such introductions is to furnish 
American students with facts about men and movements in contem- 
porary German literature. By supplying introductions in English, 
Mr. Rose would have saved students time and energy and rendered 
them and others a valuable service. Although there is no lack of such 
introductions in German, readily accessible to all and simple enough 
to be comprehensible to most, there is almost nothing on the subject 
in English, as Mr. Rose’s well-selected bibliography (pp. xxvii-xxx) 
clearly reveals. By writing in English, Mr. Rose would have helped 
his students to get more quickly to the German originals; by writing 
in German, he supplies an unnecessary hindrance to the student, which 
he rationalizes by saying that he is doing “something . . . . to ini- 
tiate the student into the reading of essayistic prose” (p. viii). That 
is, however, it must be said, not the primary concern of the editor of 
an anthology, who has already done more than enough for students 
in selecting almost a hundred modern German authors for them to 
know and almost five hundred pages of their works for them to read. 
Many American teachers and all American students of German, be- 
lieving in the sound economic principle of division of labor, are hap- 
pier to have editors edit and to let German essayists write for them 
samples of “essayistic prose”’. 

Just as the editor of German texts for American students should 
be, first and foremost, an editor, only last and least, if at all, a Ger- 
man essayist, so he should be more intent on fulfilling the obligations 
of an editor than on justifying claims to be considered a scholar. 
Everyone, even the reviewer, agrees with Mr. Rose that “it does not 
befit the scholar to make (the confused and complex ideas of modern 
Germany) appear less so for the sake of superficial clarity” (pp. viii- 
ix). At the same time, no one charges an editor with being unschol- 
arly merely because he has the courage of his convictions in present- 
ing an arrangement which will make complex movements seem more 
simple to students, or in neglecting certain phases of literary develop- 
ment and emphasizing others. If Mr. Rose everywhere successfully 
avoids the charge of arbitrary selection, he runs, on the other hand, 
the risk of offering “non multum, sed multa.” With almost a hun- 
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dred authors represented, only one among them gets more than ten 
pages, many have to be content with much less, and practically only 
lyricists, who write short poems, are ever represented by complete 
works. The result is that the student is invited to sample small frag- 
ments of the work of many authors, which may well leave him, and 
possibly also his teacher, somewhat bewildered, if not, indeed, ac- 
tually smothered by a mass of material, through which he rarely sees 
light and does not often get air. 

The most severe criticism that the reviewer cares to make of this 
anthology is the paradoxical one that its editor would have offered 
more if he had offered less; the only generalization that he would 
here contribute to the question of editing is the commonplace that the 
editor has not only the right but also the duty of selection. If he sees 
fit to add that nowhere does this duty seem more necessary than in 
compiling an anthology, nowhere more important and difficult than 
when the anthology deals with contemporary literature, it is probably 
only because he has recently completed the manuscript of an article 
describing “‘A Course in Contemporary German Literature”, in which 
he has presented a point of view which does not in all its details 
coincide with that of Mr. Rose, but to which he is glad to refer all 
who are interested in further discussion of these matters.’ 


* Cf. The German Quarterly, Vol. II, No. 4, November, 1929. 


ARTHUR BURKHARD 
Harvard University 


SCHNITZLER, ARTHUR, Der Blinde Geronimo und sein Bruder. Edited 
with notes and vocabulary by Lawrense M. Price. Introduction 
vii, text 32 pages, vocabulary 24 pages. The University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1929. 


It is by no means easy to refrain from bestowing extravagant 
praise upon this little volume of Arthur Schnitzler’s. The author again 
demonstrates his ability as a master of characterization who can por- 
tray the lives of suffering mankind in a way that stirs the human emo- 
tions. Sympathy for Geronimo and his brother is aroused at the 
very start. This is partly due, no doubt, to the feeling that the 
characters seem to live under the spell of unseen forces over which 
they can exercise no control but which are destined ultimately to de- 
termine their fate. It is, however, a picture of real life, painted by an 
artist in story telling and by one who has a rare gift of psychological 
insight into the motives of human minds. There is an exactness of 
detail worthy of a classic masterpiece and also the light touch so well- 
known in Schnitzler’s long series of Novellen and short plays. 

In the Introduction, Professor Price explains the much discussed 
question of what the Novelle really is. “The Novelle,” he says, “is a 
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literary form that has a tradition reaching as far back as Boccacio and 
Cervantes. It is not to be thought of as a short novel, for it is dra- 
matic rather than epic. A novel frequently deals with the develop- 
ment of a character from youth to maturity. A Novelle has to do 
with an affair or an episode. It has in other words rigid action-unity, 
and whatever does not throw light on the affair should be excluded. 

. . The German Novelle differs from the typical American short 
story chiefly in the fact that it directs attention to the inner life of its 
personages. In other words it has a more lyric, a more poetic 
quality.” 

The story of Der blinde Geronimo und sein Bruder presents the 
picture of the love and devotion of a man for his younger brother, 
whom he has accidentally made blind in the early days of youth. 
Carlo is chained to the blind Geronimo for life and he is constantly 
struggling over his sense of duty to the brother and his right to live 
his own life. (This problem is a reminder of that in the author’s 
Der Ruf des Lebens.) There is great pathos interwoven into the 
story; first, the incident in which a traveler excites the suspicion in 
Geronimo’s mind that Carlo is deceiving him about the money col- 
lected as alms; then the subsequent mental torture of Carlo in his 
attempts to regain the goodwill of his brother; and lastly, when the 
light of truth dawns in the mind of Geronimo that his brother has 
not been untrue to him. 

This text has been very well edited. The footnotes in German 
serve to explain certain words of the text and are an invaluable aid 
to vocabulary building. They are briefly and clearly expressed. The 
vocabulary of twenty-four pages is especially to be commended for 
its liberal use of synonymous expressions and common phrases. Only 
two omissions were found: missriet (page 5) and Zwischenpausen 
(page 15). 

This book deserves wide use in high schools, where it would fit 
admirably into second (or third) year work, and of course in colleges, 
which cannot afford to neglect it. I venture to predict that it will be 
a general favorite within a few years. It reflects great credit upon 
Professor Price and the editor of the University of Chicago German 
Series. 











LESTER C. NEWTON 
Phillips Academy 
Andover, Mass. 


NéeEL, HENRI Cu., French Anthology, covering the classical period 
of French literature from about 1636 to 1820. Prentice-Hall, 
1929, xi + 383 pp. 


Professor H. Néel has had the happy idea of giving us a new 
anthology of that part of French literature which is often neglected 
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in America, and which is yet so essential to an understanding of mod- 
ern France. The texts he has chosen range from 1636 to 1820; 
they include extracts from most of the great writers of the period, in- 
cluding dramatists. It is not an easy task to give in ten pages a fair 
sample of Racine’s work, for instance, and Professor Néel has not 
escaped the usual pitfall of such selections, which is to choose long 
speeches (the “choeur d’Athalie”, the “récit de Théraméne”,) hardly 
likely to inspire the student with a warm admiration for Racine. 

The biographical and literary introductions are brief, clear, and 
well-written; they will provide the student with valuable informa- 
tion on many great names of French literature. The glossary, ar- 
ranged with much care and accuracy, will enable almost every school- 
boy, and not only the advanced student, to use the book with profit. 
The reviewer, of course, cannot always agree with the choice made 
by Professor Néel; Saint-Simon, Pascal, who are not easily accessible 
otherwise, might have been represented more fully. It is surprising 
to find no extract of Marivaux’s plays, whereas twelve pages are 
granted to Gresset, for instance. The author seems to have a strange 
fondness for third-rate eighteenth century poets, such as Gilbert, 
Florian, Andrieux, and one could wish that the pre-romantic move- 
ment might have been better represented than by Arnault, Désau- 
giers, Chénedollé, and H. de Latouche. But it would be unfair to 
ask originality from the compiler of an anthology, who is obliged 
to include not always the best but the best-known passages, that is, 
those which are traditionally found in previous “morceaux choisis”’. 
To this sad necessity a Gilbert, a Millevoye, and, more recently, a 
Manuel or a Copée owe their persistent and otherwise inexplicable 
posthumous fame. And, after all, if we are trying to form the taste 
of our students, it may be good to make them read sometimes even 
what is not the best. On the whole, the selections of Professor Néel 
are likely to interest the young reader, and the excellent material 
presentation of the volume makes it a book worthy of being com- 
mended to our high school and college students. 

HENRI PEYRE 
Yale University 


EsTaunIi£, Epovarp. Tels Qu’ils Furent. Edited with Notes, Exer- 
cises, and Vocabulary by Frédéric Ernst and Héléne Harvitt. II- 
lustrated by Kurt Wiese. pp. xvi + 289. Text, pp. 3-162. 
D. C. Heath and Co., 1929. 


This edition of Tels Qw’ils Furent is a worth while contribution to 
the limited number of school texts available in contemporary French 
literature. It is suitable for students of high-school or college age. 
The main scenes take place at Dijon about the years 1867-1872. This 
is of special interest, since Estaunié passed his own childhood in this 
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famous old Burgundian city. The events are graphically described 
and whimsically interpreted through the eyes of a small boy. The 
writer has created vivid pen portraits and has shown considerable 
skill in his analysis of character. A scholarly presentation of the life 
of Estaunié not only furnishes interesting data and bibliography, but 
likewise, in a clear and concise manner, links up the writings of this 
author with the various literary influences in France since 1890. The 
illustrations aid in creating an atmosphere of nineteenth century 
France. 

Following the present practice of equipping modern language texts 
with direct method features, this book has been divided into a series 
of twenty-eight lessons with accompanying notes and exercises. The 
annotation provides historical information as well as explanations of 
syntactic difficulty. As a whole the definitions found in the vocabu- 
lary are adequate to meet the needs of translation. The word visage 
might have been given a meaning other than ‘face’ for the expres- 
sion prendre un visage de mépris (p. 91, 1. 28). The usual ques- 
tionnaire type of oral drill has been supplemented with lists of words 
and idioms to be used in original sentences. The composition exer- 
cises lack correlation in subject matter. They would be more help- 
ful to students if a definite plan of grammatical review were followed. 

LORRAINE PIERSON 


Alabama College 
Montevallo, Ala. 





